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Keep your eye on 
FARM e for new ideas in scissors 


and shears that set a 
Designed by Helen Strimple 


—realistic rural outlit.e scenes to be converted into AND ACME MEANS ITP! 
finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or water 
colors. The completed project is a decorative classroom 
frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting beauty. 


new pace in sales! 


Watch for national advertising 


The series provides a full semester’s work in art and 
correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes a booklet of these fast-moving 
of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories to tell, miscel- 7 
laneous activities—a significant, well-rounded social study Aeme lines: 
of an important phase of American life. 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET ae 
Only 60c 


12” by 36” outlines —for individual seat work or a 


class project make a frieze 12 feet long. Booklet of 
color instructions and correlation plans with each set. 


Order from your School Supply dealer SHEAR co. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN, 


, MILTON BRADLEY 


NO-ROLL CRAYONS 


Now you can get MILTON BRADLEY Junior No-Roll 
Crayons = a new, standard size. Smaller than the already 
famous large No-Roll Crayons used in the lower grades, 
Junior No-Rolls complete the line and provide a No-Roll 
Crayon for every school grade. 

Because they won't roll and break on the floor, Junior 


No-Rolls outlast any number of the ordinary round cray- " 

ons. Their flat side stays put, even on a slanted drawing hg 

board . . . they color smoothly and evenly . . . and the ir 

popular No-Roll shape provides a choice of pointed or a 

broad, flat marking surface. p 
When ordering crayons for classroom use, insist on 


crayons that are made well to wear well — MILTON 
BRADLEY Junior No-Roll Crayons. 8 colors to the box 
... 12 boxes to the carton. 


NO-ROLL CRAYONS 
are also packed in 16-stick color 


assortment in tuck box 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 811 SO. WABASH 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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PICTURE QUIZ: 


Which of these five people gives the 
right reason for buying U.S. Bonds ? 


( ANSWER BELOW ) 


7, Easy to save! “I’m putting my 
money into U. S. Bonds because 
it’s the easiest way for me to save. 
Under the Payroll Savings Plan, I 
put aside a regular amount each 
week for Bonds. So far, I’ve saved 
$500 without missing the money!”’ 


4, Fights inflation! “I want America 
to stay economically sound. That’s 
why I’m putting all our extra dollars 
into U. S. Bonds. It’s like buying 
a share in our country’s future 
prosperity!”’ 


2, Good investment! “Getting back 
$4 for every $3 I invest—the way 
I will in ten years’ time with U. S. 
Bonds—is my idea of a good invest- 
ment. I know it’s safe and sound, 
too, because it’s backed by Uncle 
Sam. Buy Bonds, I say.” 


5, Rainy day! “Maybea rainyday’s 
coming for me. Maybe it isn’t. But 
I am taking no chances. That’s 
why [’m buying all the U. S. Bonds 
I can through my Payroll Savings 
Plan.” 


3, Plans for the future! “Ten years 
from now, the money I'll get for my 
U.S. Bonds will help to send my kids 
to college, or buy our family a new 
home. I think that buying U. S. 
Bonds is the wisest thing a family 
man can do.” 


THE ANSWER 


Every one of these people 
gives the “right’’ reason—be- 
cause there’s more than one 
right reason for buying U. S. 
Bonds. 

Whichever way you buy 
them—through Payroll Sav- 
ings, or your local bank or post 
office— U.S. Bonds are the best 
investment you can make! 


Save the easy way..buy your bonds through payroll savings 


Contributed by this magazine 


in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Simplified 
Effective 
Art Teaching 


CREATIVE ART 
for Graded Schools 
by Louise D. Tessin 


Any grade schoo! teacher 
can get sure resulls with this 
tested classroom creative art 
series . no special skill, 
education, or  ecuipment 
needed. 


Kight books, carefully graded 
from one to eight, are packed 
with stimulating ideas, easy- 
to-follow methods and orig- 
inal projects for every week 
in the year, including many 
holiday suggestions. 


Corresponding Teacher's 
Manuals detail every step of 
instruction . . . make art as 
easy to teach as any other 
subject. 


Send for full color illustrated circular 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


Published monthly (except July 
and August) by MILTON BRAD- 
LEY COMPANY, Springfield 2, 
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fices 74 Park street. Published on 
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scripts to AMERICAN CHILD- 
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Entered as Second-Clasc Mail 
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Braiding Rugs; Costumes made by the girls 


“Our Yesterdays” 


MARGUERITE BURKHOLDER 
Elementary Teacher, Weston School, Elkhart, Indiana 


Tus unit “Our Yesterdays” 
was developed in the third grade of 
Weston school, Elkhart, Indiana, 
and covered a period of six weeks. 
The 35 interested pupils had seen 
many motion picture productions 
depicting the struggles of the early 
settlers of America. The heroes in 
the movies were the pioneers of our 
great country. They possessed the 
quality of courage and determina- 
tion which inspired the children to 
want to know about the “‘yester- 
days” of such brave persons. 

All communities have some kind 
of beginning and a study of the chil- 
dren’s own town will foster an ap- 
preciation of the local community 
from pioneer days to modern times. 
There is no more vital way to teach 
patriotism than by teaching about 
these early builders of our country 
even though they may belong to a 
small locality. 

The following outline was used to 
develop the entire unit. 

I. Aims — A. To gain some ele- 
mentary understanding of human 
development and progress. B. To 
gain an appreciation of the hard- 
ships endured by the pioneers. C. 
To learn to use reference material. 
D. To develop reading abilities 
through the desire for, and need of, 
interesting information. E. To de- 


velop individual and group creative 
work. F. To increase the vocabu- 
lary of the children. 

Il. Approach — Looking at some 
pictures of covered wagons intro- 
duced the situation. The question 
arose: “‘Who came?’”’, “How did 
they come?”’’, “Why did they come?” 
A trip to the library was suggested 
and after checking on available 
books the following grouping was 
decided upon: Settler, missionary, 
explorer, and hunter. Reasons for 
each pioneer were formulated into 
topics, as: Settler, better homes; 
explorer, Joliet, find new land; mis- 
sionary, Marquette, teach Indians; 


hunter, Daniel Boone, furs to sell or 
trade. Another introduction was an 
old copper pot, belonging to a child’s 
great-grandmother, which aroused 
their interest with more questions. 

Ill. Procedure — A. Children 
were divided into the following 
committees: Homes, furnishings, 
clothing, food, work, schools, travel, 
fun and play. B. Each member of a 
committee reported on a group of 
questions assigned him which per- 
tained to his general subject. 

IV. Subject matter — A. Homes 
— how made. 1}. Log cabins, chop- 
ping down trees, cut logs into prop- 
er length, logrolling, house raising. 
2. Cracks between logs covered with 
clay and chinked with wedges of 
wood. 3. Chimney and fireplace 
made of logs and plastered with 
clay. 4. Roof, logs, thatched with 
rushes. 5. Floors, puncheon (half 
logs smoothed with an axe) in a 
one- or two-roomed cabin. 6. Win- 
dows, oiled paper or linen, protected 
by shutters. 7. Door, narrow, hung 
on leather hinges. 


B. Furnishings — 1. Tables, 
stools, benches, settles, crudely 
made. 2. Beds, sort of platform 


held up by posts. 3. Trundle bed, 
(small bed pushed under large bed 
for children). 4. Cradle, low box on 
rounded rockers. 5. Bedcovers, 
quilts, featherbeds. 6. On walls, 
skins drying, gun, knife, powder 
horn, bags of dried corn and apples, 
warming pan with long handle. 

C. Clothing — 1. Men. a, Belted 
tunic, knee trousers, woolen stock- 
ings, heavy leather shoes, fur cap. 
2. Women. a, Long dresses of vari- 


Cradle and Spinning Wheel made by the girls 
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ous colors with a white kerchief, a 


little white cap and a white apron. 
san 
oc 
‘ld’s Everyday clothes were of homespun 
seal wool or linen. Common cloth was 
ae linsey-woolsey (part linen and part 
IS. 
ss wool). b, Girls dressed like their 
parents with bonnets and gloves. 
peg Boys had uncomfortable playsuits, 
ings 
ier but dressed as fathers did. 
of a D. Food — 1. Indian corn, maple 
c . . > . 
» of sugar, wild fruit, honey from wild 
per bees, pumpkins, squash, white and 
sweet potatoes. 2. Wild ducks and 
turkeys, deer, bear, rabbits, squir- 
omes — 
rels. 3. Sea food, lobsters, mackerel, 
crabs. 4. How prepared, boiling, in 
pots and pans hung on iron cranes 
with in fireplace, baking in a pan in hot 
i cal coals or in brick oven; roasting, fished, planted and hunted for wild pupils used benches without backs, 
“a meat held over fire by a string hung fruit; made shoes for their families. learned to read and cipher. 
with from peg in top of fireplace; pre- 2. Women, made soap, candles, H. Travel — On foot, sleds, rode 
with serving and drying vegetables and sugar, butter; knit stockings; quilt- horses, carried supplies on horse- 
(half fruit, and drying, smoking, salting ed hoods, shawls, cloaks, capes and back, canoes, dugouts; later, cov- 
ie and pickling meats and fish. bedding; dyed and washed wool, ered wagons with oxen, stagecoach, 
Win- E. Utensils — 1. Tongs and long- spun flax and cotton, made cloth. Pony express, early train and steam- 
salen handled shovels. 2. Wooden bowls 3. Children, helped in every task _— 
hung and trenchers, gourd cups and ladles. they were able to do. LF nd Pl 3 k 
. Fun anc ay — Sugar mak- 
3. Leather pitchers, bottles and cups. G. Schools — Built of logs, desks. i wih irene . 
F. Work — 1. Men, built homes, of boards; books were the Hornbook ™8 parties, quilting bees, corn 
ibles, rathering. husking bees. candle-di 
uhite made own tools, boats and rafts; and New England Primer; Dame _ gathering, husking bees, candle-dip- 
awed sheared sheep; hunted, trapped, school held in homes of teachers, ping and apple-paring parties; toys, 
bed, 
> bed 
ox on 
vers, 
walls, 
»wder 
pples, 
selted 
stock- 
cap. 


An Old, Old Clock 


Dipping Candles 


Homespun Blanket and Fireside Set 


/ 
Making Soap (Pouring water through ashes) PO 
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Many Interesting Antiques Rag Doll and Cradles 


a Pioneer Cabin, Fireplace, ete., all constructed 
by children 


Baking Bread and Cookies Pioneer Articles — Settle, cradle, candle mold, kettle 
and shawl 


Scene in the Pioneer Dramatization Colonial Stage — Properties for the play, “Our Yesterdays” 


Pioneer Mother in a Pioneer Setting In | é 
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Conestoga wagons and articles made by children. 


rag dolls for girls and whittled toys 
for boys. 

J. Correlation in school subjects. 
Ast. 


and frieze designs required planning 


Rugs, quilts, cross stitch 


of colors for a satisfying result. Ac- 
tion pictures were needed in the 


transportation panels. 2. Arith- 

metic, measurements required in 

estimating capacity of rooms, ar- 

ticles to make, and in computing 

time and distance. 3. Penmanship, 

writing letters, invitations, thank 

| you notes; copying poems and 

” | stories, writing labels and keeping 
| notes. 4. Language, free discussions, 

reports and descriptions, written 


compositions on each topic, book- 
lets of them, added words to vocab- 
ulary. 5. 


| 
| 
| 


Reading, silent and oral 
material for comprehension, detail, 
description of characters, modes of 
travel, food, clothing, shelter, dan- 
gers, work done and fun had. 6. Mu- 
sic, singing games, folk dances and 


rhythms, songbooks with old hymns 


tle 


When it turns 


lays” 


I’ve learned to cross the street alone 
And so I feel quite proud; 

I’ve learned to go by traffic lights 
As well as with the crowd. 


When the light is red I always wait, 
For that’s the thing to do. 

green I go 

But watch the traffic, too, 


and songs, and phonograph records 


— Bach, “Minuet”; Beethoven, 
“Gavotte in Mendelssohn, 
“Spinning Song.” 

K. Activities (as pictured) — 


1. Making soap (recipe sent by a 
grandmother who still makes her 
2. Bread baking, 
Dipping candles. 4. 
Grinding corn with stones. 5. Mak- 


own soft soap). 
cookies. 3. 


ing cradle, spinning wheel, three- 
legged stools. 6. Building Conestoga 
wagons, a settle, clay animals, tongs. 
7. Braiding rugs, making samplers, 
rag, cornhusks, and nut dolls, and 
quilts. 8. Displays of homespun 
blanket, candlesticks, 
butter mold, wooden potato mash- 
er, old clock, quilts. 9. Girls in Co- 
lonial costumes. 

After 


familiar with all phases of the life in 


wool brass 


each group had become 
our “Yesterdays” the children were 
well aware of the contrast with our 


We 


emphasized the fact that, as a city 


present-day mode of living. 


BEULAH WILLIAMS ALLEN 


across, 


Scenic background for Colonial Girl spinning 


The Quilt 


grows, it attempts to meet its peo- 
ple’s needs. The children’s concepts 
life enriched, 
and their interest in the history of 


of community were 


their own community was increased 


I Feel Quite Proud 


kor cars may turn the corners 
And I[ may have to wait; 
And so I go quite carefully, 
At a steady gait. 


When there is no traffic light 
Nor policeman on his beat, 

I wait until [ know it’s safe 
Before I cross the street. 
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Child Development Through Child Art 


Ci 11LD art and its development 
is one of the most delightful and ex- 
‘iting experiences in the whole world 
if teaching. There is a freshness, a 
spontaniety, a naivete that only the 
‘hild can produce; and the teacher 
who understands and appreciates it 
fully will have no further use for 
patterns or copying or mimeo- 
rraphed outlines to be filled in with 
color. 

very child is naturally creative; 
and there is in children a_ vast 
amount of latent talent which if not 
leveloped early will possibly be 
lost. Minds and emotions must be 

timulated, and the subject made so 
‘ascinating that the child is eager to 
ranslate his thoughts into concrete 
form on paper. ‘True creative art 
that results from an inner urge to 
delightful 
images of the imagination contrib- 
utes to the development of character 
and personality, and brings about 
a sense of satisfaction and joy in ac- 


express pictorially the 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON 


complishment. 

The young child’s interest natural- 
ly centers in the home and school, 
and in his immediate surroundings. 
As he matures, it reaches out into 
the community, and finally to other 
lands and peoples; but so many av- 
enues of learning are now open to 
children through the moving pic- 
tures, lovely books, educational toys, 
etc., that as a result, the imaginings 
and expressions of the child are 
varied and delightful. No longer do 
we have the boy or girl drawing 
endless houses and flowers day 
after day. Through stimulation and 
proper guidance and encourage- 
ment, ideas are released in a natural 
way, and there is steady growth in 
interpretation and technique. 

Anything that interests the child 
can be used as a springboard for the 
art program — a walk around the 
block to look at different kinds of 
trees, pets that visit the classroom, 
stories, seasonal interests, and vital 


experiences of everyday things that 
are heard, seen or imagined. The 
child is full of ideas which he is bub- 
bling over to express, and which he 
carries out resourcefully through 
his own individual methods of ex- 
pression. 

Early creative activity consists 
of getting acquainted with materials 
and experimenting with them; but 
as the child emerges into the real- 
istic stage, his ideas unfold rapidly. 
He is alive to his surroundings. His 
world is a marvelous place filled with 
new experiences intriguing 
things to be seen at every turn; so 
it is easy to enrich creative art ex- 
pression by encouragement of ob- 
servation. All children are alive to 
nature. They like to look at a poplar 
tree and see how it differs from a 
palm. There are scampering squir- 
rels that add enchantment to the 
outdoors. Then, too, there is Santa 
Claus at Christmas, snow men and 
valentines in February; fluffy chicks 
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and bunnies at Easter; — wonder- 
ful ideas of all kinds that beg for ex- 
pression, and help to develop in the 
child desirable habits and skills and 
self-activity. 

It is interesting to note the 
child’s typical ways of working at 
various age levels. It is neither imi- 
tation nor true representation. A 
crooked chimney, unconscious dis- 
tortion of form, fingers instead of 
hands — all belong to the child’s 
pattern of expression, and give 
charm and interest to his work. 
His sense of balance is particularly 
evident at an early age, and is 
shown in ways which would never 
occur to an older person. For in- 
stance, children will frequently draw 
two suns in the same picture, one 
on each side of the paper for bal- 
ance. He is extremely sensitive, and 
the teacher must realize why his 
work shows these individual meth- 
ods of expression, and she must re- 
spect his reasons for doing so. 

No adverse criticism, but en- 
couragement of all that is good, 
and a subtle leading on to more in- 
teresting forms of expression will 
result in steady growth. A free re- 
laxed way of working, rhythm, good 
color, frank and forceful expression 
of ideas are some of the things to be 
sought and appreciated in a suc- 
cessful piece of work. 

An excellent way of following the 
child’s interests and also introduc- 
ing the figure in a primary grade is a 
blackboard drawing of dolls. The 
only suggestion given the children 
is that the work be large. Those 
who wish to draw are invited to do 
so. Constructive criticism is given, 
and observation encouraged by en- 
thusiastic praise of good points— 
“Oh, see how large and fine this doll 
is! And look at these cunning little 
feet — just as a person would look if 
facing us. This one has such a lovely 
hand; and see how this hair hangs 
behind the shoulders!” 

Perhaps a child in the symbolic 
stage has omitted a mouth. By 
calling attention to this in another’s 
drawing directs observation con- 
structively without forcing him be- 
yond his ability; for one of the aims 
of art education is to develop the 
child to see and express creatively. 
An outstretched hand on the doll 
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may call for something in it; and a 
side view that is the child’s natural 
expression stimulates others to do 
likewise, and also furnishes an op- 
portunity for introducing action. 

A successful drawing may be col- 
ored with chalk, and a background 
added that will make the figure 
stand out. By choosing from a va- 
riety of hues, the child learns the 
use of good color combinations and 
the effect of contrast; by seeing 
that bright color calls attention to 
an object, he learns that color adds 
interest and emphasis in a way that 
he is able to understand. 

As interest and thought combine, 
the mind reaches out and grasps 
new ideas; for it requires thought to 
create. Combinations such as twins, 
the family, or quintuplets 
broader opportunity for repetition 
and practice in drawing figures. 
Besides, this large free work on the 
board brings play the big 
muscles; and painting on the board 
with clean water encourages faster 


give 


into 


details be- 
cause it must be done quickly be- 
fore it dries, and lends confidence to 


execution, eliminates 
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the timid child who is not well ac- 
quainted with paints. 

There are endless ways of stimu- 
lating the child to creative expres- 
sion, and no two teachers will use 
the same methods. Not skilled 
technique, but constructive habits 
of work, steady growth and satis- 
faction in doing are goals to be at- 


tained. With a variety of materials 
at hand for experimentation, an 
understanding teacher to give en- 
couragement, and an aroused in- 
terest, the art education of the child 
will take care of itself, and will bring 
rich returns in the mental, spiritual 
and emotional development of the 
young child in the primary grades. 
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Brighten the Hallways 


In EVERY school building there 
are hallways that can be very un- 
interesting unless something is done 
to brighten them up. Wall spaces 
may be used for bulletin boards on 
which attractive work material may 
be exhibited or there may be occa- 
sional cupboards or shadow boxes to 
give a note of color. A large piece 
of wall board suspended on wire 
makes a serviceable display center 
and with the aid of a brush and some 
-alcimine paint it can be made to fit 
any season. 

For example — during the autumn 
months, a background of soft yellow 
or green will set off to an advantage 
any material suggestive of this sea- 
son. Winter calls for a clear blue or 
white with a generous scattering of 
artificial snow on the paint before it 
drys. This will give a chilly sparkle 
to the setting. 

Spring will demand soft blue or 
yellow — or perhaps pussy willow 
gray — depending of course on the 
colors used in the display. 

In the autumn months materials 
or pictures mounted will carry out 
the idea of harvest and the special 
days of Halloween and Thanksgiving 
will be emphasized. 

Winter will include Christmas 
with all of its joy and brilliance. 
Winter sports, winter birds, and in- 
door activities will be featured. 

This month, being a spring month, 
we will offer some ideas which may 
prove helpful if you are delegated to 
furnish the hall project. Each month 
thereafter other suggestions will be 
given — appropriate to the season of 
the year. 

May is a spring month and on the 
very first day we find ourselves 
flower conscious. Let us plan some 
shelves or a shadow box for flower 
arrangements. If you are fortunate 
enough to have an open or glass door 
cupboard in your hall way, arrange 
different 


leve'a in order to accommodate the 


the shelves at heighth 


various stemmed flowers. Children 


will be eager to bring bouquets of 
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In the spring 


Flowers bloom 
And we Play 
(nd play 


new flowers as they make their ap- 
pearance and many interesting and 
unusual vases will also aid in the 
arrangement. You will be surprised 
to see what attractive displays chil- 
dren are able to work out with a 
little help from the teacher. 

If you do not have a cupboard, 
try making a shadow box by using 
an old wide picture frame as a front 
to a wooden box fastened to the 
wall. Antique or gold paint will make 
a desirable exterior and an inner 
lining of pastel blue, yellow or rose 
will complete the background for the 
many beautiful bouquets brought in. 
Only one arrangement at a time 
should be used. 

Often a small table will serve as a 
space on which to display a grouping 
of early forced blooms. A very large 
May basket made from _ colored 
paper and filled with pussy willows 
and flowers will prove decorative. A 
large spring poster (made by the 
children) which depicts Spring plant- 
ing will take on a more interesting 
aspect if a sunbonnet doll and a 
overall doll are displayed on a table 
in the foreground. Other articles or 
toys used may be a wheelbarrow, a 
small rake and hoe, a toy lawn 


mower, a tractor or any toy farm 
machinery. 


Drawings of flowers and pussy 


willows will be popular at this time. 
Picture collections of spring birds 
which were begun in March and 
added to during the month of April 
will continue to increase and prove 
of interest. A large book of original 
verse about spring may be opened a 
page a day disclosing a new thought 
which has been put into words by 
some child. 

A spring song, composed by one or 
more children may be set to music on 
a large sheet of paper and decorated 
lavishly with birds and flowers. 

These are just a few suggestions 
which might inspire you to try them 
out and encourage you to create new 
ideas of your own. 

Hallways need not be drab as long 
as there are teachers, children and 
materials available to brighten them 
up. One of the first places a visitor 
enters is the hallway. Let us give 
him a good impression of the school 
in which we live. Right now you un- 
doubtedly have several interesting 
things in your room which will re- 
main unseen to many unless they 
become a part of the hallway exhibit. 
So brighten up the whole building by 
doing your part in making your 
school a community minded building, 
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The seriousness of Nancy as she works 
is proof of the value of clay modeling 


Clay Modeling 


JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


No MEDIUM means more to 
small children than clay. They like 
the kind of clay that hardens. Then 
they can paint it with all sorts of 
gay colors. The painting means as 
much as the modeling. Added to- 
gether they make an expression of 
something the child wants to say. 
It does not matter whether the adult 
sees anything in the result. The 
models illustrated here were made 
by children in grades two and three. 

Clay is magic to small and big 
children. Out of an ordinary ball of 
mud can come anything the child 
desires, clay mice, a fried egg on a 
plate, a bunch of carrots, cars of a 
stream line train, people of all kinds, 
faces of all kinds, animals, cactus, 
diver under the sea, animals on 
Mars and all sorts of things. 

In our schools today there seems 
to be a tendency to give children a 


medium and take it for granted that 
they will learn simply by handling 
the material. 

The theory works if in a room 
there are very talented children who 
need no instruction. They make 
things. Other children learn from 
them. The majority of school rooms 
however, have no children of the 
genius type. When this theory of no 
teaching is followed children soon 
give up clay. They have rolled balls 
and made snow men. The snow- 
men have fallen apart when dry 
because no teacher taught them how 
to pull the snowman out of one lump 
and thus keep him solid. In such a 
room children will say, “I don’t care 
for clay.” They really don’t know 
how wonderful clay is. 

The second grade teacher who 
gets a class with this attitude can 
proceed as follows: 


She may say “I love clay. I’m 
going to model some animals today 
while you watch.” She takes a 
lump of clay. Out of it she pulls the 
head of a duck. Out of the duck’s 
head she pulls his bill. Then she 
makes a dent to suggest a tail. 

Next she models a dog by pulling 
out legs, tail and head. She pulls the 
ars out, standing up straight and 
pointed to front and curls the tail 
to look like an Eskimo dog. Then 
she musses up the ears and tail and 
pulls them out again making a longer 
tail and big ears that hang down 
instead of standing up like an 
Eskimo dog. Then she musses it all 
into one lump again and makes a 
Scotty. Then she models a giraffe 
and an elephant. 

By this time the children are eager 
to try. Some will get along fine. 
Others will say, “I just can’t pull 
out the legs.”’ The teacher can take 
hold of the child’s hands and show 
him how to pull out legs. 

On another day the teacher can 
say, “I love to model ladies. I'l! 
make some today while you watch.” 
She again takes a lump of clay, pulls 
it out rather tall since it’s to be a 
standing lady. She squeezes a dent 
at the waist line and another at the 
neck of the lady. She pulls out arms 
below neck (children usually put 
arms too low on a person) then she 
says “Look I can put her hands to 
her sides, or on a basket on her 
head or in front of her as she carries 
a bouquet. You will have other ideas. 
[ will add her hair now. Guess [ will 
make it curly. Shall I put a hat on 
her? All right but I must not make 
it too thin or it will break off when 
it dries. Now I guess I'll make a 
man to.go with the lady. I will have 
to make his feet very heavy - 
bigger than any man’s in proportion 
to the rest of his body. An artist can 
make things too big. [ need to make 
his trousers thick to hold him up. | 
can give him a Junny mustache if 
I like.” 

The children are very eager now 
to model people. 

So far we have described how the 
teacher can inspire the children. 
Now let us say a little as to how the 
children inspire each other. 

A continuous exhibit can be held 
in the room even if it consists ol 
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only a few pieces at one tire, three 
on the bookcase, one on the teacher’s 
desk and several on the window sill. 
After a week or so these may be 
taken home and others left around 
the school room a few days before 
they go home. Children see each 
other’s work. They learn from each 


other; they don’t copy. They be- 
come inspired. The children will say, 
“No clay today. Oh dear I had a 
wonderful idea.” If clay is not be 
had the day is not complete. Clay 


has become the most important 


material in the child’s day. 
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We should add a few words about 
painting the clay. The painting is 
a part of the total expression. It 
means as much to the child to paint 
the clay as it does to model it. 
Water colors will do but tempera 
works better. 


1. HORSE LYING DOWN—this child caught the relaxed position of the animal. 


2. CLOWN—children like to model clowns. It is a good subject because they don’t have to 
be pretty. It is hard for children to make pretty faces. 


3. LADY WITH THE BLUE HAT—this lady is holding her hat. When hands are fastened 


to main part of model it keeps it from breaking easily. 


4. DOG—children like to model dogs. 


5. GIRL—flowers on dress. Nice solid modeling. No small things to break. 


6. HEAD OF MAN—not meant to be funny. Meant to be real. 


7. DUCKS—a favorite model of the children. They like to make water of clay and paint it. 


8. PORTRAIT BUST—good solid modeling. Young children don’t usually model features, 
they paint them. 


9. LADY WITH MUFF—A good way to make arms solid. 


| 
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Numbers Can Be Fun 
MARGUERITE GODE 


Nompers can be fun. In the 
kindergarten and first grades, chil- 
dren have opportunity to become 
number conscious through games 
and stories. Counting games furnish 
excellent material for number readi- 
ness and children learn numbers 
through actual need. 


Ball games in which scores are 
kept are very popular. One game 
which boys and girls enjoy is basket- 
ball. Two teams are chosen and 
counted to see that an even number 
of players participate. A waste 
basket is placed an adequate dis- 
tance from the spot where the player 
stands. Children take turns throwing 
a large rubber ball into the basket. 
When every child has had a throw, 
the score is counted. Children choose 
names for the teams. 


Almost any rhythm game will 
afford opportunity for counting. For 
example — John will choose six 
children to be hopping rabbits. 
Mary will invite seven playmates to 
be high stepping horses. 

Games that call for unequal num- 
bers are interesting. Musical chairs 
will need an extra child who will not 
find a chair. 

Squirrels in the Tree is fun be- 
cause one little squirrel cannot find 
a tree in which to hide. 

“Let’s Find a House” is a game 
that little folks enjoy. Six little 
chairs are placed in the middle of a 
large circle. Seven children go house- 
hunting, walking in and out among 
the chair houses. When the music 
stops, each child tries to find a house 
by sitting in a chair. The left over 
child will choose some one to take 
his place and the game continues. 

Keeping track of the days on a 
large calendar is an aid to number 
recognition. Records of sunny days 


and stormy days are kept and 
counted. 

Learning to tell time by the 
schoolroom clock can begin in the 
early years. 

Playing store includes making 
price labels and changing money. 

Learning telephone numbers and 
house numbers impress children with 
the part figures play in every day 
living. 

Counting the daily enrollment — 
comparing the number of girls and 
boys present — also the number 
absent, will aid in number learning. 
Learning the number of each school 
room proves helpful. 

The alert teacher will find and use 
many other situations in which 
number readiness can be stressed. 


Number Songs to Sing and Play 
Ten Little Indians 
One, two, Buckle my shoe 


This old Man, He Plays one. 


Finger Plays (Make up a tune) 
One little finger 
Two little fingers 
Three little fingers tall 
Four little fingers 
One little thumb 
Now you have seen them all. 


(Make up a tune) 
One little squirrel 
Two little squirrels 
Three little squirrels in a tree 
Four little squirrels 
Five little squirrels 
Happy as can be. 
Six little squirrels 
Seven little squirrels 
Hight little squirrels in gray 
Nine little squirrels 
Ten little squirrels 
Watch them run away. 


COUNTING 

How many dollars in my piggy 
bank? 

One, two, three, four, five 

How many quarters in my piggy 
bank? 

Six, seven, eight, nine, ten. 

How many dimes in my piggy 
bank? 

Eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen. 

How many nickels in my piggy 
bank? 


Fifteen sixteen, seventeen, eigh- 


teen. 
How many pennies in my piggy 
bank? 


Surprised you are going to be 

How many pennies in my piggy 
bank? 

Let us count them out and see. 

One, two, three, four, five, six, 

Seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, 

Twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, 

Sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, 
nineteen, 

Twenty. 


FIND THE NUMBER 


In the little verses of Mother 
Goose, you will find number hidden 
away. Read the verses aloud to the 
children and see if they can catch 
the numbers mentioned in the story. 


For the very young 


Baa baa black sheep 
Have you any wool 

Yes sir, yes sir 

Three bags full 

One for my master 

And one for my dame 
And one for the little boy 
That lives in the lane. 


Peas Porridge hot 

Peas Porridge cold 

Peas Porridge in the pot 
Nine days old. 


Hickory dickory dock 

The mouse ran up the clock 
The clock struck one 

And down he ran 


Hickory dickory dock. 


There were two black birds 
Sitting on a hill 

One named Jack 

One named Jill 

Fly away Jack 
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Fly away Jill 
Come again Jack 
Come again Jill. 


Three wise men of Gotham 
Went to sea in a bowl 

If the bowl had been stronger 
My tale had been longer. 


One, two, three, four, five, 
I caught a hare alive 


Siz, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
I let him go again. 


I bought a dozen new laid eggs 
Of good old Farmer Dickens 

I hobbled home upon two legs 
And found them full of chickens. 


Look through your Mother Goose 
Verses and you will find many others 


and you will agree —- Numbers Can 
Be Fun. 


F'ood is Good 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Billy Goat you'll often catch 
Lurking in the TURNIP patch 
Can’t you guess what he is doing 
By the way he’s chewing, chewing? 


Wild Goose Gander finds it nice 
To dine on fields of snowy RICE 
Every day his wings grow stronger 
Every day his neck grows longer. 


Our Mare Maud is gray and dapple 
And she likes to champ an APPLE 
Then she follows us about 
Bartering for more no doubt. 


Cheer up, Cheer up, Cheerily 

Robin Red Breast’s in the tree 

His taste turns to ripe red 
CHERRIES 

And all kinds of sun kissed 
BERRIES. 


Bossy Brindle says folks can 
Benefit by eating BRAN 

She declares it has no equal 

And good health will be its sequel. 


When you see Benny Bunny 
Out in the garden munching 
You can be certain he is having 
CARROTS for his luncheon. 


Watchful Weasel begs and begs 
For a dozen fresh laid EGGS 
Sometimes I regret to say 

He boldly carries them away. 


Every morning it’s the wish 
Of Pelican to feast on FISH 
And it’s really not surprising 
Fish is very appetizing. 


Peter Puppy likes to eat 

Tasty little scraps of MEAT 
Then he gaily romps away 

For puppy dogs are fond of play. 


Squeakie Mouse says “If you please 

“I'd like a pound of yellow 
CHEESE” 

Then he nibbles off a bite 

Before he scampers out of sight. 


A May Day to Remember 


ETHEL H. HICKOCK 


National Hospital Day, May 12 

Do you know why Florence Night- 
ingale’s birthday was elected as 
National Hospital Day? You prob- 
ably think of her as the English 
lady who saved the lives of many 
sick and wounded soldiers of the 
Crimean War. That is quite true 
but, great as that service was, Miss 
Nightingale performed services for 


the world that were even greater. 
She established the first training 
school for nurses and raised nursing 
to a highly respected and appre- 
ciated profession. She revolutionized 
the horrible conditions in the army 
barracks and hospitals, and saved 
the lives of wounded soldiers in later 
wars through her teachings. She 
wrote books full of statistics, prac- 
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God's May Basket 


ANNIE LAURIE VON TUNGELN 


God made the nicest basket 
That ever hung in May; 
He wants us to enjoy it 
Each month, each week, each 
day. 


It’s filled with lovely flowers, 
We find them if we try; 

For they are bright-hued clouds 
In God’s blue basket — sky! 


Chicken Wee is often fed 

On large crumbs of flaky BREAD 
Bread’s a builder and you know 
Even small chicks like to grow. 


Kitten’s coat is soft as silk 

From drinking saucer’s full of MILK 
It is needed in your diet 

You will like it when you try it. 


Jimmy Mule, both night and morn 
Brays aloud for yellow CORN 

But he never tries to shirk 

From his share of daily work. 


Willie Worm is often seen 

Curled up in the SPINACH green 
Is he napping, No not he 

Just at dinner don’t you see. 


Lovely Lambkin comes entreating 
RELAXATION AFTER EATING 
Fifteen minutes spent in rest 
Help to make your food digest. 


Big Boy never, never fails 
To measure normal by the scales 
Mother plans his meals with care 


Every VITAMIN is there. 


tical plans, and clear and complete 
details which revolutionized hospital 
administration all over the world. 
Until her death at the age of ninty, 
Florence Nightingale waged her 
campaign against unsanitary con- 
ditions of homes and communities, 
and did all in her power to teach 
people the basic principals of health. 

In many localities the day has 
come to mean a commemoration 
of all dead, and graves other than 
those of soldiers and sailors are 
also decorated with wreaths and 
flowers. 
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Art Helps Social Studies 


JESSIE TODD 


Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


In SOCIAL Studies the third 
grade study their own school and 
then country schools. The one- 
room country school is very inter- 
esting to the children because it is so 
different from the big city school. 

The teacher of Social Studies likes 
to have the children make a book 
and put into this book stories, poems 
and pictures which they have made. 

These illustrations were made in 
art class to illustrate the study of 
the one-room country school. You 
see the children on their way to 
school. John and his older sister 
Susan stop by the fence to look at 
the pigs. They like the smallest pigs 
best. 

Jane and her younger brother and 
sister walk by some horses when 
they go to school. The three children 
are all in the same room in school. 

The children are much impressed 
by the fact that eighth grade and 
first grade children are all in the 
same room in this country school. 

Alice has done an excellent piece 


Jane and her younger brother look at some horses 


of work in showing all of the girls in 
this school. They are in the first, 
second, third, fourth, sixth and 
eighth grades. In this school there 
were no girls in the fifth grade and 


An interesting picture of a pot-belly stove 


seventh grade. Alice says she can’t 
draw the boys very well but she in- 
tends to learn how. Notice the 
freckles on the fourth grade girl 
with the plaid skirt. 

Lyle has made a very interesting 
picture of a pot-belly stove with the 
children reading. See the coal skut- 
tle and the shovel. The lunch boxes 
are placed around the stove in win- 
ter so that they won't freeze. The 
tea kettle is usually on the stove. 
After all, the children need warm 
water to wash their hands. 

Many children drew the school 
house. Some of the pictures for the 
books were colored with crayons. 
The crayons were too blunt to use 
for drawing pictures with many peo- 
ple so we used very black, very soft 
pencils for these sketches. 

The children made wood book 
covers and stained them by making 
tempera paint very thin. Then 
they painted designs on the covers 


with thick tempera paint of all col- 
ors. They made end papers for the 
books of colored construction paper. 
On them they painted original de- 
signs of many colors. So although 
some of the illustrations were made 
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John and Susan look at the pigs An interesting group of girls 


with black soft pencils the whole idated schools. They will make for children learn by making many 

book was colorful. many pictures. The soft pencil is sketches not by making a few. The 
The children will study two-room excellent for these sketches. It is book needs many pictures. One or 

country schools and also big consol- important to have many sketches two pictures won't tell the story. 
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rm VIVIEN G. GOULED 

= _ The baker bakes our biscuits. . The painter paints our houses. 
— The cobbler mends our shces. The upholsterer stuffs our chairs. 
use The plumber fixes leaky pipes. Garage men fix our automobiles. 
=e The printer prints the news. The dealer sells his wares. 

00k The miner digs for silver. The tailor sews our clothing. 

ing The farmer tills the soil. The barber cuts our hair. 

i The electrician fixes lights. The gardener plants the flower seeds 
col- The driller drills for oil. He cultivates with care. 

the 

per. The carpenter makes our woodwork. 

de- The butcher cuts our meat. 

4 Now, try to name some other trades 

ade 


And make the list complete. 
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Spring Flower Riddles 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


1. Who are we? 


We come very early in the spring and are better 
known than any other wild flower. On their way to 
school little boys and girls pick us to take to their 
teachers. Some older people do not like us as well as 
children do. In the spring they dig us out of their lawns. 

Many people like to eat our green, jagged leaves as 
greens in the spring. 

Our bright flowers are as yellow as gold. 

Guess who we are! 

2. Who am I? 

Early in May if you will take a walk through moist 
woods you will find me looking out at you from my 
pulpit. I am light green, more or less striped with 
brown, especially on the inside. Usually two or three 
leaves spread shelteringly on long stems over me. 
Bright berries are left after the leaves wither. 

My large solid roots have a hot, acid taste; but the 
Indians used to think them very delicious food. I have 
been called an Indian turnip. 

| have a boy’s name. Do you know who I am? 

3. Guess who we are! 

Boys and girls go to the rich, hilly woods to get us 
for their May baskets. The flower stalks are from five 
to nine inches high and have four to eight white, in- 
verted flowers; the four petals are joined together in 
pairs. The pale green leaves are three-parted and 
finely slashed. 

Once we overheard some children laugh and say, “‘Do 
these flowers look like trousers?” 

Who are we? 

1. Do you know who I am? 

I live in rich woods where the ground is shady and 
moist. My bare stalk rises ten or twelve inches, then 
branches into two long-stemmed, light-green large, 
spreading leaves. My leaves are five-to nine-parted, 
lobed, notched, and unevenly balanced. From the 
forked joint of the leaves I hang — one white flower on 


a short, thin, curving stem. I have six petals. 

The yellow fruit is large and lemon-shaped and gets 
ripe in Juby. It is this fruit that gives me my name. 

What is it? 

5. Who are we? 

You may find us almost everywhere — along road- 
sides, in back yards, meadows, or woods. We look 
pretty in May baskets mixed with white Dutchman’s 
Breeches. We are usually a deep purple color or light 
blue; although sometimes we are almost white. The 
two upper petals are often darker than the three lower 
ones. Our leaves grow on long stems and are heart- 
shaped and furled. 

Our name comes from our most popular color. Do 
you know it? 

6. Guess who I am! 

I am one of the first flowers to come in the spring. 
My stem is thickly covered with fuzzy hairs; my 
smooth-edged, three-lobed leaves are rather thick and 
coarse, lasting through the winter but turning a red 
color, while the new ones, which come with the buds, 
are light-green. A single blossom appears at the end 
of each long fuzzy stem; it is about an inch broad, and 
has five to ten pale purple or lilac sepals. 

Who am I? 

7. Do you know who I am? 

I am another very early flowering plant. My stem 
is so weak and crooked that it often lies on the ground. 
About half way up opposite each other are two long 
leaves. My flowers, which are each not quite five inches 
across, have five petals. 

Even if I do say it myself I am a beauty; and remem- 
ber I come in the spring. That sentence tells you my 
name. 

8. You can guess my name. 

I can be found in fields everywhere. My leaves and 
stems are not poison, but they are very acrid and cattle 
and horses do not like them. That is why we can grow 
our own sweet way in fields and pastures. 

Now listen to a clue: my flowers are yellow as butter, 
but I really do not think they resemble a cup. How- 
ever, that tells you my name. 

9. Who am I? 

I am a large, showy flower, very often blue. [ have 

long, narrow or sword-shaped leaves. My home is 11 


moist places and my most frequent visitors are the bees. 


My name comes from the Greek word meaning rain 
bow. Do you know what it is? 
10. Who are we? 


Our flowers are golden-yellow and perfect, have no 


petals, but usually have five sepals (sometimes mor 
Our stems are hollow and furrowed and our leaves ar 
kidney-shaped, usually with scalloped edges. 
Our real name is Marsh Marigold, but we are most 
often called by another name. Can you guess that? 
(Turn to Page 64) 
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Child Health — 


A May Day Play 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I 
Characters: Miss Wilson, the teacher. Beth 
Louise Herbert Frank 


Other children in the classroom. 
Scene: As the scene 
opens, the teacher is discussing with the children, 
some plans for the parade and party on Child 
Health Day. 

Miss Wilson: I am sure by this time, that you have 
all made your plans for the big parade. Let’s hear 
about some of these plans right now in our Language 
period. Beth, you may begin if you will. 

Beth: I am going to decorate my doll carriage to rep- 
resent eating, “GOOD FRUIT.” 

Miss Wilson: How can you decorate a doll carriage 
with fruit? Wouldn’t the fruit spoil? 

Beth: Oh, I’m going to use fruit made of colored crepe 
paper, cardboard, and stuffed with cotton. I shall have 
oranges, bananas, grapes, apples, grapefruit and lem- 
ons. My doll will be all dressed up and she will be 
holding a basket of fruit. 

Miss Wilson: I think that sounds very attractive and 
it will show how important fruit is to our every day 
health. 

Herbert: I'm riding my bicycle. I’m going to repre- 
sent “EXERCISE” by decorating my bike with a bat, 
ball, mask, and glove. I shall be wearing my new school 
baseball suit. 

Miss Wilson: A fine idea, Herbert. Exercise is some- 
thing we all must have if we are to be healthy people, 
and baseball surely gives one exercise. 

Louise: I am going to represent “CLEANLINESS” 
with my doll carriage. 

Miss Wilson: How in the world could you do that? 

Louise: Easy, Miss Wilson. I’m using a real little 
baby’s tub. I’m filling it half full of water so it won't 
spill. I'll put my little rubber doll right in the tub. 
Then I'll decorate the rest of the carriage with face 
cloths, towels, and soap, and maybe some toothbrush- 
es. Cleanliness is one important part of good health, 
isn’t it? 

Miss Wilson: It certainly is, Louise, and now, Frank, 
tell us what you and some of the other boys are going to 
do. 


In an ordinary classroom. 


Frank: We have made a huge cow out of cardboard 
which we will place in a big cart. We boys are going to 
march in a group behind the cow. Our costumes will be 
dungarees, our caps will be decorated with bottles of 
milk made of cardboard and a real straw stuck in each 
bottle. We would like a group of girls to march with us 
as milkmaids. 

Miss Wilson: Fine, Frank. I’m sure we're going to 
have a grand parade. Our rhythm band and the school 
band will furnish the music. When the parade is over, 
we'll gather on the playground, give a short one-act 
play, and close the child health day program with a real 
party. We’ll have the rehearsal for the play right after 
school now! (The bell rings for dismissal.) Those not 
in the play are dismissed. (They exit.) 


ACT II 
Health Play 

Characters: Cold Germ Whooping Cough Germ 

Measles Germ Group of Boys and Girls 
(some of whom have speaking parts) 

Scene: At a party during Child Health Day. As 
the scene opens, a group of children are partici- 
pating in a May Day folk dance. Just as they 
complete the dance, the Cold Germ enters. 

Cold Germ: So you’re having a party and didn’t in- 
vite me, eh. Well, Well, that’s a nice way to treat 
someone you all know so well! 

First Girl: We know you too well, Cold Germ. You're 
no friend of ours and we don’t want you at our Health 
Party. Go away! 

Cold Germ: I'm the germ who is close by, 


When you are careless and bad, 
I’m an enemy not shy, 

And I try to make you sad. 

I make you sneeze, cough and blow, 
Whenever I do approach. 

I tell you this for it’s so, 

And now I expect reproach! 


(The children chase the labeled Cold Germ off stage. 
They then play a group game. When the game is barely 
finished, the Measles Germ enters.) 

Second Girl: Now you have to come and try to spoil 
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our fun. Don’t you know this is Child Health Day? 
You've already kept Betty and Tom home today with 
your old germ. 

Measles Germ: I flourish and thrive this time of year, 

Along with Chicken Pox. 
I will stay right here and don’t you 
fear, 
In spite of your Health Talks, 
Second Boy: We're learning every day 
How to get rid of you, 
And very soon we pray 
We'll know just what to do, 
So you'll stop bothering us, 
By spreading germs afar, 
And then there’ll be no fuss 
And we'll all say, “Hurrah!” 

(Measles Germ slinks off stage hanging his head. The 
group of children then gather together and sing an ap- 
propriate Health Song, of which there are many in all 
current school song books. As they finish, someone off 
stage is coughing badly.) 

(Whooping Cough enters still coughing badly. The 
entire group of children simultaneously pull out clean 
white handkerchiefs and hold them over their mouths.) 

Whooping Cough Germ: Some welcome! What do you 
think I’m bringing you, Leprosy? Or Something? 
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Third Girl: You're right! It is Whooping Cough or 
something, and it’s a bad, bad disease. Doctors are do- 
ing everything to prevent us children from getting 
whooping cough but you're doing everything to make 
us get it. 

Whooping Cough: With Whooping Cough, remember 

the rule; 

And a pleasant one, I believe. 

It keeps you out of horrid old 
school, 

"Til a doctor’s note you receive. 

(All of the children together repeat forcefully:) 

We like our school we'll have you know, 
Far better than we do you, 

So turn around and out you go, 

And we mean forever, too! 

Germs are unwelcome people here. 

You will know by our Good Health Cheer. 


Note: The cheer follows:— 
G—E—R—M-—S 
WE THINK YOU ARE A MESS! 
SO OUT YOU GO, 
AND AWAY YOU GO, 
G—E—R—M-—S. 


THE END 


A Memorial Day Acrostic Drill 


BETTY ASBRAND 


For 11 children, each holding a large card on which the letters spelling 
MEMORIAL DAY in red, white, and blue letters, are printed. 


First Child 
is for MEMORIES of MEN who were brave, 


And for whom we decorate each grave. 


Second Child 
is for EAGLE, symbol for all 
That united we stand, divided we fall. 


M 

E 

is for MA veut 
O 

R 


To the sound of music and drums that beat. 


Fourth Child 
is for OFFICERS, brave and so true, 
That lead the cause of the red, white, and blue. 


Fifth Child 


RED, that colors the first bright bar 
Of our flag that waves both near and far. 


Sizrth Child 
I is for INSTITUTIONS, like schools, you know, 


To which every American child can go. 


Seventh Child 
A is for ARMY, a fine one have we 
To guard this land of the brave and free. 


Eighth Child 
is for LIBERTY, the statue that stands 
In our harbor with light and hope in her hands. 


Ninth Child 
is for DEEDS, which our heroes have done. 
We pause now to honor them, one by one. 


Tenth Child 
Bis for AMERICA, land we call Home 


No matter how widely we may roam. 


Eleventh Child 
is for YANKEE, like you and me, 
Who love this land of the brave and free. 


All sing “AMERICA”, and march off stage. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Mother's Extra Day 


A Mother's Day Play for Primary Grades 
ELLA STRATTON COLBO 


Characters: 

Nancy, Don, Big Brother Dick, Mother, Father. 

Time: Scene 1 — Evening — Two days before Mother’s 
Day. Scene 2 — Morning of Mother’s Day. 

Selling: Scene 1 — Living Room. Scene 2 — Dining 
Room. 

Scene I As curtain opens — Nancy and Don are dis- 
covered doing their home work. Father is reading 
the evening paper. 

Don: (looking up from his work) Nancy, you know 
it’s Mother’s Day Sunday? 

Nancy: How could I help it? It’s all our room has 
talked about all week! Everybody else seems to have 
something wonderful picked out for their mothers, but 
I can’t decide what to give Mother. 

Don: I know. It’s the same in our room. Jim Hall 
has saved his money from his paper route for weeks, 
and yesterday he went down town and bought a lovely 
picture his mother has been wanting. 

Nancy: That’s just the trouble. Our mother doesn’t 
seem to want anything! 

Don: Father, will you help us decide what to get 
Mother for Mother’s Day> 

Father: (looking up from his paper) Well, I’m sending 
her a plant, and I happen to know that Dick has a nice 
big box of candy hidden away in his room. Why don’t 
you get her some handkerchiefs, or some perfume? 
(Goes back to his reading.) 

Nancy: But Father, does she really want handker- 
chiefs or perfume? She has so many lovely handker- 
chiefs, and only last week she gave me a bottle of per- 
fume, because she had more than she could use. 

Don: We don’t want to give her just another Moth- 
er’s Day gift. We want to give her something she 
really wants. 

Father: (thoughtfully) Come to think of it, she cer- 
tainly doesn’t need more handkerchiefs or perfume. 
Have you asked her what she wants? 

Nancy: No, but I’ve hinted and hinted, and she 
hasn’t mentioned a thing. 

Don: Well, there are only two days left. We'll have to 
stop hinting and ask her right out. 

(Enter Mother carrying basket of mending.) 

Father: Were’s your chance! 

(Mother puts basket on floor beside a chair, sits 
down and begins to sort over socks.) 

Mother: (crossly) Here it is Thursday night, and the 
mending not finished. I never seem to get through. 
There just aren’t hours enough in the days. What I 
need is an erlra day! Then maybe I could catch up 
with my work! 

Don: An ertra day! What do you mean? 

Mother: Just what I said! An extra day, eight more 
hours. That would be wonderful! 


Father: (laughing) There you are kids! Now you 
know! 

(Enter Dick.) 

Dick: Mother, you’re wanted on the phone. Mrs. 
Miller wants to talk to you about Red Cross work for 
tomorrow. 

Mother: (puts down her mending and rises) You see 
what I mean? There just aren’t hours enough! (Leaves 
room. ) 

Nancy: (despairingly) Yes, now we know. But what 
good does it do us? We can’t buy her an extra day, can 
we? 

Don: Not exactly, but we could help more. We 
could help eight hours more. That would be almost the 
same thing, wouldn’t it? 

Father: It should make a lot of difference, especially 
if she got that extra help when she really needed it the 
most. 

Nancy: But we do help, now. 

Don: Of course we do, but if extra time is what she 
really wants, let’s figure out some way to give it to her. 

Dick: I think I know how you could do it. You 
could make up a small book with 16 blank pages. On 
each page print the words — GOOD FOR ONE HALF 
HOUR OF EXTRA HELP. Then each of you sign 
your name to eight of them. There’s her extra day! 

Nancy: Oh, Dick, will you help us make it, right 
away? 

Dick: O.K. Typing paper would be best for making 
it, and [ have some up in my room. Maybe we'd better 
go up there to work on it. She'll be through phoning 
in a minute, so we can’t do it here if you want to 
surprise her. 

Don: That’s right. Let’s get going! 

(Exit Nancy, Don and Dick.) 


CURTAIN 


Scene II: As curtain opens — Dining table is discov- 
ered set with five places. Potted plant in center. 
(Enter Mother and Father.) 

Mother: Thanks again for that lovely plant, John. 
You always know just what I want. We will all enjoy 
it for a long time. 

Father: I'm glad you like it. The children must be 
oversleeping again. Shall I go up and call them? 

Mother: No, (ll go. (Hurries out.) 

(Enter Dick — with box wrapped in white paper — 
places it on his mother’s plate.) 

Dick: Good morning, Dad. Where’s Mother? 

Father: Oh, she went to collect the family for break- 
fast. 

(Nancy and Don hurry into room. Don places an 
envelope on Mother’s plate. Mother follows them 
into room immediately.) 
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Mother: (seating herself at table) Come, sit down 
now. Breakfast is ready. (All seat themselves.) Nancy 
may say grace for us this morning. (All bow heads.) 

Nancy: “Father, we thank Thee for this food. Help 
us to do the things we should, and be to others kind 
and good.” 

All: Amen. (Unfold napkins.) 

Mother: (exclaims) Oh! More gifts for me! I'll open 
the box first. (Unwraps box of candy and admires it.) 
Thank you, Dick. It’s my favorite candy, and you shall 
have the first piece, after breakfast. 

Nancy: (excitedly) Now open ours! 

Mother: (holds up large envelope) What can this be? 
(opens it) Why, it’s a little book! (Examines it. Looks 
surprised, and then begins to laugh heartily.) 

Don: It’s that extra day you wanted, Mother. 

Nancy: Aren’t you glad, Mother? 
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Mother: Oh, I am glad. Such a clever idea. How did 
you ever think of it? 

Nancy: Why, you told us yourself, just the other 
night, that was what you really wanted. 

Don: And Dick helped us make it. He typed the 
coupons for you to detach on the dotted lines, when 
you need extra help. 

Mother: I'm going to celebrate Mother’s Day by us- 
ing two of them right away. (Detaches two pages and 
hands one to Nancy and one to Don.) When we finish 
breakfast you can do the dishes and straighten the 
house, while I get things started for dinner. Then we 
will all get ready for church. The rest of my extra time, 
I will save for emergencies! Thanks again everybody for 
my lovely Mother’s Day gifts. I really got everything 
I really wanted! 


CURTAIN 


The Coming of Spring 


A Play for First Grade 
THELMA JOHNSTON 


Scene: Woods. When the curtain rises children dressed 


as Snowflakes are dancing. They sing to the tune of 
“Jingle Bells.” 


Flying high, flying low, 
Snowflakes fill the air, 

Up and down, round and round, 
Snowflakes everywhere. 

Flying high, flying low, 

Dancing to and fro, 

Oh, what fun it is to fly 

And fill the air with snow. 


(They run off the stage.) 

(Three children enter.) 

First Child: We came out to the woods to look for 
Spring, we want the flowers to grow and the birds to 
sing. 

Second Child: She is so late this year, it makes us 
blue. We’re so tired of snow, we don’t know what to do! 

Third Child: Don’t worry about a little snow, for 
when Spring comes, the flowers will grow. 

(Heralds of Spring enter.) 

First Herald: Oh, Heralds of Spring are we, gay and 
happy and care-free. We've come to tell you Spring is 
on her way, you'll see her yourselves if you will stay. 

Second Herald: The sunbeams are coming, they have 
work to do. They'll melt the snow and warm the earth 
too. 

(A group of Sunbeams come in and dance to waltz 
music. The Spring Queen enters with her attendants 
and a Bluebird. 

Queen: I am the Joyous Spring time, and I have come 
to stay. I'll bring joy and happiness, now that Win- 
ter’s gone away. Bluebird, sing your sweetest songs, 
let everyone know I am here. We'll make the earth a 
lovely place, with beauty far and near. 


Bluebird: Dear Queen, I'll do my very best, to bright- 
en every heart, and all the other birds I know, will 
gladly do their part. 

Queen: (waves wand) Some magic now I'll show you, 
that I will work this year; I'll wave my wand, you look 
around, and see what will appear. 

(A group of Pussywillows enter.) 

All say: We’re pussy, pussywillows, with furry coats 
of gray. We sing a song of spring time to welcome you 
this day. 

(They sing — Any song about Pussywillows.) 

Queen: (waves wand) As I wave my fairy wand a sec- 
ond time this year, in all their springtime loveliness, 
the Daffodils appear. 

(Daffodils come in dancing —- any number.) 

(They sing a song — any song about Daffodils.) 

First Daffodil: In our lovely golden dresses, Spring- 
time we’ve come to greet. We're not at all conceited, 
but don’t you think we’re sweet! 

Second Daffodil: Daffodils bring messages of happi- 
ness and cheer, to hearts aglow with thankfulness for 
Springtime every year. 

Third Daffodil: So once again we greet you. Once 
more we bloom anew. May good-luck, joy and happi- 
ness, go everywhere with you. 

Queen: (waves wand) I'll wave my wand again and 
now, the Tulips fair will make their bow. 

(Tulips come dancing in and sing — any song about 
tulips.) 

Queen: Now, my children, go gladden the earth, tell 
people to be of good cheer. For though the winter has 
been long and cold, the time for rejoicing is here. 

(All sing — any song about Spring. During last 
chorus Spring’s attendants skip around and scatter 
paper flowers.) 


CURTAIN 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Maggie Visits the Gypsies 


A Children’s Play Adapted from THE MILL ON THE FLOSS by George Eliot 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Characters: (In the order of their appearance) Mag- 
gie Tulliver, Irina, Old Meg, Maloris, Lappy, 
Kalov, Younko, Mr. Tulliver. 

Scene: A gypsy camp at the far end of Dunlow lane. 

Time: A summer afternoon long ago. 

This play is dedicated to all children with the hope 
that they may become interested in reading the classics. 

The Scene: At the far end of Dunlow lane is a gypsy 
camp. A group of gypsies is seen around the fire. Meg, 
an old gypsy woman, is seated on the ground nursing 
her knees, and now and then poking a skewer into the 
round kettle that sends forth an odorous steam; two 
small, shock-headed children are lying prone and rest- 
ing on their elbows, something like small sphinxes; 
Lappy, a tall girl of twelve, is lying on her back staring 
into the fire. Maloris, a young woman with a baby in 
her arms, sits on the ground rocking back and forth, 
singing to her child. Irina, an attractive young woman 
with a red handkerchief tied on her head, is walking 
away from the fire. The slanting sunlight falls kindly 
upon them; it is a pretty and comfortable scene. 

Maggie: (Walking toward the group) Here’s the 
gypsy camp at last. I’m glad I ran away from home. 
Tom is always quarreling with me. When he knows 
that I am gone he will be sorry that he was not good to 
his sister. I do hate to leave Father, but I will send him 
a letter secretly by a small gypsy who will run away 
without telling where I am. I will just let him know 
that I am well and happy; and that I still love him very 
much. 

(Notices Jrina walking toward her.) 

There comes a gypsy now to meet me! Aunt Pullet 
and the others were right when they called me a gypsy; 
that woman’s face with the bright, dark eyes and long, 
black hair is really something like what I used to see in 
the glass before I cut my hair. I'll look just like a 
gypsy! 

Trina: My little lady, where are you going? 

Maggie: (delighted to be called a lady) Not any 
farther. I’m come to stay with you, please. 


Irina: That’s pretty; come then. (Takes Maggie by 
the hand.) Why, what a nice little lady you are, to be 
sure. (Leads her to the fire. Maggie thinks her very 
agreeable, but wishes she were not so dirty.) 

Old Meg: Irina, who is this you are bringing in? 

Trina: A nice little lady who has come to live with us. 

Old Meg: What, my pretty lady, are you come to 
stay with us? Sit ye down, and tell us where you come 
from. 


Maggie: (sits down, fascinated) I’m come from home 
because I’m unhappy. My brother, Tom, is mean to 
me. I look like a gypsy, and I mean to be one. I'll live 
with you, if you like, and I can teach you a great many 
things. 


Maloris: Such a clever little lady! (Sits by Maggie 
and puts the baby down to crawl.) And such a pretty 
bonnet and frock! (Takes off Maggie’s bonnet and 
looks at it, while she says something to the old woman 
in a language which Maggie does not understand.) 

Lappy: It is a pretty bonnet! (Snatches it and puts 
it on her own head, backward, and grins at Maggie.) 

Maggie: (determined not to show any weakness on 
this point, as if she cares for the bonnet) I don’t want 
to wear a bonnet. I’d rather wear a red handkerchief 
like yours. (Looks at Irina.) My hair was quite long 
until yesterday when I cut it off; but I dare say it will 
grow again very soon. 

Old Meg: Oh, what a nice little lady! — and rich, I’m 
sure. Didn’t you live in a beautiful house at home? 

Maggie: Yes, my home is pretty, and I’m very fond 
of the river where we go fishing; but, I’m often very 
unhappy. I should have liked to bring my books with 
me, but I came away in a hurry, you know. I can tell 
you almost everything there is in them, though — I’ve 
read them so many times. And I can tell you some- 
thing about geography, too — that’s about the world 
we live in — very useful and interesting. Did you ever 
hear about Columbus? (Maggie’s eyes sparkle and her 
cheeks flush — she is really beginning to instruct the 
gypsies and gaining great influence over them. She 
doesn’t realize that the gypsies are more interested in 
the contents of her pocket which Lappy has emptied 
without attracting Maggie’s notice.) 

Old Meg: Is Columbus where you live? 

Maggie: (with some pity in her voice) Columbus was 
a very wonderful man, who found out half the world, 
and they put chains on him, and treated him very 
badly, you know; it’s in my Catechism of Geography; 
but, perhaps, it’s rather too long for me to tell before 
tea. (Peevishly) J want my tea so. 

Irina: Why, she’s hungry, poor little lady. Give her 
some of the cold victual. You’ve been walking a good 
way Ill be bound, my dear. Where’s your home? 

Maggie: It’s Dorlcote Mill — a good way off. My 
father is Mr. Tulliver; but we mustn’t let him know 
where I am, else he will fetch me home again. Where 
does the queen of the gypsies live? 


Maloris: What! Do you want to go to her, my little 
lady? Oh, where’s that dear brat baby o’ mine? (Runs 
to the baby, picks it up, and hugs it to her.) 

Maggie: (slightly annoyed with Lappy, who con- 
stantly stares at her and grins,) No, 1 am only thinking 
that if she isn’t a very good queen, you might be glad 
when she died, and you would choose another. If | 
were queen, I’d be kind to everybody. 

Old Meg: Here's a bit 0’ nice victual, then. (Hands 
Maggie a piece of cold bacon and a lump of dry bread 
which she had taken from a bag of scraps.) 
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Maggie: Thank you. (Looks at the food without 
taking it.) But, will you give me some bread and but- 
ter and tea instead. I don’t like bacon. 

Old Meg: We don’t have any tea or butter. (Scowls 
as if she is getting tired of coaxing.) 

Maggie: Oh, a little bread and treacle would do. 

Old Meg: (crossly) We ha’n’t got no treacle. (A 
sharp dialogue between Meg and Irina in their un- 
known tongue follows. Maggie feels uneasy and looks 
from one gypsy to another anxiously. One of the small 
sphinxes snatches the bread and bacon and begins to 
eat it.) 

(Two fierce-looking fellows, Kalov and Younko, 
enter.) 

Kalov: (to the younger man) You didn’t do your 
share of the work, Younko! 

Younko: (angrily) Why, I worked much faster and 
harder than you did. (Then they begin talking with 
the women in the strange language which Maggie can- 
not understand.) 

Maggie: (aside) Oh, dear, they must be quarreling; 
their voices are so very loud and rough. I’m afraid I 
can never be the queen of these people. (Looks as if 
she can scarcely keep from bursting into tears.) Oh, 
I’m so terribly frightened! 

Trina: This nice little lady has come to live with us. 
Aren’t you glad? 

Younko: Ay, very glad (looking at Maggie’s silver 
thimble and other things that have been taken from 
her pocket). 

Maloris: (realizing that the little girl is frightened) 
We’ve got nothing nice for a lady to eat. (coaxingly) 
And she’s so hungry, sweet little lady! 

Trina: Here, my dear, try if you can eat a bit o’ this. 
(Gives Maggie some of the stew in a brown dish with 
an iron spoon.) 

Maggie: (to herself) If Father would only come! Or 
even if Jack the Giant Killer, or Mr. Greatheart, or St. 
George who slew the dragon on the half-pennies would 
happen to pass this way! 

Trina: (observing that Maggie has not taken even a 
spoonful of the stew) What! You.don’t like it, my dear? 
Here, try a bit — come. 

Maggie: No, thank you. (making a desperate effort 
to smile in a friendly way) I haven’t time, I think. It 
seems to be getting darker. I think I must go home 
now, and come again another day. Then I can bring 
you a basket with some jam tarts and nice things. 

(Rises and starts to walk away.) 


Old Meg: Stop a bit, stop a bit, little lady. We'll take 
you home all safe when we’re done supper. 

Maggie: (terrified she says under her breath) Oh, 
dear, that old gypsy woman will never let me go. How 
I wish I had never run away from home! 

Kalov: Younko, you take the little lady home. 

Younko: Well, then, little Missis, tell us where you 
live. What’s the name of the place? 

Maggie: (eagerly) Dorlcote Mill is my home. 

Younko: What! A big mill a little way this side o’ 
St. Ogg’s? 

Maggie: Yes. Is it far off? I think I should like to 
walk there alone, if you please. 

Kalov: No, no, it will be getting dark. You must 
make haste, Younko. 

Maggie: (Is relieved to feel sure that it is not the cross 
old man who is going with her, but has only a trembling 
hope that she will be taken home.) It’s getting dark al- 
ready. 

Irina: Here’s your pretty bonnet. (Puts that recent- 
ly despised, but now welcome article on Maggie's 
head.) And you'll say that we’ve been very good to 
you, won’t you? And what a nice little lady we said 
you were? 

Maggie: Oh, yes, thank you. I’m very much obliged 
to you. But, I wish you’d go with me, too. (Feeling 
that anything is better than going with one of those 
dreadful men alone. It would be more cheerful to be 
murdered by a larger group.) 

Irina: No, my dear! (Pats the child on the back 
kindly.) I will have to stay here this time; but Younko 
will take you safely home. 

Maggie: Oh, there’s my father! Oh, stop, stop, 
Father! Oh, Father, Father! (Runs toward him sob- 
bing.) 

(Mr. Tulliver enters.) 

Mr. Tulliver: Why, what’s the meaning o’ this? 

Younko: The little miss lost herself, I reckon. 

Maggie: Oh, Father, I ran away because Tom was 
angry with me. I couldn’t bear it. 


Mr. Tulliver: Pooh! Pooh! (soothingly) You must not 
think of running away from your old father, What 
would Father do without his little girl? 

Younko: We were going to take her home to you. 

Maggie: Oh, yes, Father, the gypsies were wonderful 
to me — as good and kind as could be. But I am so 
happy to be going home with youl 


CURTAIN 


The May Queen’s Carpet 


CLARA G, CORNELL 


Hiding in the meadow grass 
Down close to the ground 

[s a carpet made of flowers 
Blooming all around. 


Though the flowers are quite small And they form a carpet soft 
They are lovely too. 

In their gowns of pretty shapes 
And of every hue. 


For the Queen of May 
To make good use of in her walks 
During her brief stay. 
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II. Word Analysis — 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Remedial Reading and Phonetics 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


NOTE: (This article is a continuation of last months’ article that showed an experiment with use of slides to show how 
visual aids help greatly in the teaching of the slow reader.) 


Enlarging the Child’s vocabulary 


A. 


B. 


D. 


Choose the right word for the right sentence: 


baker grocer policeman farmer postman’ milkman 
]. Every morning the .......... brings milk to our house. 

2. The... .. plows the fields. 

3. We buy bread and butter from the ........ oe 


.... helps us across the street. 


.... brings a letter to our door. 


— 
2 


Underline the word that means the same as the last word? 


1. tiny: happy, old, brown, small. 
2. cruel: pretty, glad, savage, heavy. 
3. look: walk, move, shake, stare. 
4. beast: large, animal, bird, bee. 


Arrange the following words or phrases under TIME or PLACE, ass 


Time 
one day 
at noon 
in the evening 
in the morning 


the other day 


Enriching meanings of words: 
1. Little: wee, small, tiny, teeny. 

2. Hurried: chased, rushed, ran, tore. 

3. Looked: stared, gazed, peered, peeped. 


4. Big: huge, great, large, giant. 


Using picture words to describe: 

1. Weather: rainy, foggy, cold, damp. 
2. Tree: straight, graceful, old, shady. 
3. House: old, shabby, farm, cottage. 


4. Baby: cunning, tiny, sweet, roguish. 


Seeing phonetic parts: 


- st eee 
er 
eee est 
m 


4. and: grand, stand, grandfather, newstand 
5. for: fortune, forward, forbid, forsake. 
6. ight: light, delight, delighted, delightful. 


Place 
in the house 
behind the tree 


by the door 


in the yard 


down the street 


| 
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Remedial Reading and Phonetics 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
Hil. 


Syllabication and proper pronunciation of words: A list of various words are flashed. The children 
break them up into syllables by drawing lines about them and then pronouncing. 


(in) (ter) (est) (ing 
geography 


opposite 


IV. The development of reasoning, judgment and discrimination. 


Sample slides: 


moccasin 
communicate 


transportation 


Men of long ago needed some sort of home quite as we need our homes today. They needed a 


shelter to protect them from the wild animals of the forest. They needed protection, too, 


1. 
from the sun and from fierce storms. 
Which is the best title for this paragraph? Why? 
Eskimo Homes 
The Early Caves 
3. 


Why Men Needed Homes 


Brick Homes 


The country was sweltering hot. There was not even the suggestion of a breeze to relieve the 


humidity. The temperature for days rose to over one hundred degrees. Which type of clothing 


do you think is worn here? 


1. Fur coats 3. Wool sweaters. 


2. Felt hats 4. White § suits. 


3. The Dutch Twins 
Sinopah 
In Wooden Shoeland 


5. Moceasins 


6. Overcoats 


In Kimono Land 
Pappina 


Heidi 


Liang and Lo 


The Begging Deer 
Moni the Goat Boy 


The Norwegian Twins 


l. Find the names of stories about Switzerland. 
Do you know other stories of Switzerland? 


2. Find the story of Holland. Can you tell about it? 


3. Find the name of the story about an Indian. 


Can you give us names of other Indian stories? 


4. Find the title of what you think is the most interesting book. Why do you like it? 


The Follow Up 


We found that after working out these various visual aid devices for a month, the teacher gave a silent reading 
test, which was to be done within a given time and which involved a review of the vocabulary of the previous 
weeks. On the basis of the test, and of irregular classroom work the class was divided into remedial groups. The 
children who read well were given library books for further and richer reading. Upon these, they made various 
reports. The readers who read fairly rapidly but whose comprehension was poor, were given specially prepared 
tests which were checked up by the better pupils. The slower group of children worked with the teacher spending 
more time on phonics, interpretation of thought, phrasing, etc. A special group of slides was always ready for these 
children who most needed them, and the subject matter was being constantly adapted to their progress. 

Each child in this school — and the school in question was a large community school in an industrial city —- 
looked upon reading as the pleasantest experience of the day, and seemed to be constantly aware of the treasure 
fields that were beckoning him as his ability in reading improved. 

One came away from this experience with the feeling that Visual Education opens up tremendous possibilities, 
not only in Reading, but in Science, Language, Social Studies, Art, as well; also, that the more nearly the learning 
situation in school resembles the actual situation in which the material or skill or knowledge is to be used outside 


of school, or in other experiences in school, the greater the probability will be of an effective carry over from the 
practice situation. 
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Safety Education 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Safety in Travel 
FOR READING and DISCUSSION 


Years ago there were few people on the road. Today, there are many, many people travel- 
ing. They are traveling from one city to another, from one state to another and even from 
one country to another. This condition would naturally follow a great war. Many persons 
are traveling to get back home again. Many are traveling to find relatives and friends. 
Many families are trying to get together again. The trains, buses, boats and airplanes are 
all crowded. 

1. Can you give three rules for safe travel by automobile? 

2. Can you give two reasons for most of our automobile accidents? 

3. Can you give two rules for children to remember when traveling on a big boat? 

4. What three rules can you give for safe travel by bus or street car? 

5. What does the sign in the bus tell you about crossing the street when you leave the bus? 
6. What does the sign in the bus tell you about holding conversation with the driver? 

7. What does the sign on a street car tell you about crowding near the door? 


8. Why should you keep your ears and eyes open when getting off street cars or buses? 


9. Can you make a speech to your classmates explaining the traffic lights in your town 
or city? 


10. What do you think the old slogan means, “Better be safe than sorry?’ 
11. Is it wise for a driver of an automobile to “pick up” children? Why not? 


12. Why should you always be on the watch for danger signs? Can you give five of our most 
common danger signs? 


13. Whom should you thank for a safe trip by train? By bus? By airplane? 


14. Can you draw a picture of a boy catching onto a truck? Can you show what happens 
to him? 


15. Can you draw a picture of a careless girl crossing the street without looking in both 
directions? 
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Safety Education 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


How to Keep Your Town or City Beautiful 


Children can be real helpers in keeping their town or city beautiful. Here are some of the 
things they can do each day. Read them over carefully. 


1. Do not pick flowers in the parks or public places. 

2. Do not throw waste or rubbish on the streets. Look for the rubbish can. 
3. Do not make loud noises on the streets or in public buildings. 

4. Do not leave your playthings on the sidewalk. 

5. Do not play in the streets. 


6. Do not write or draw pictures on buildings or sidewalks. 


Now can you answer the following questions? 
1. Which of these rules should you remember while on your way to school? 


2. Why is it dangerous to play on the streets? Where should you play? Can you name 3 
safe places? 


3. In walking on a highway, should you take the left or right side? Why? When walking 
on a highway at night what should people wear? Why? 


4. Why is it “against the law” to pick flowers in the park? What would happen if everyone 
decided to pick just one flower? 


5. Why should waste be thrown in the waste can? What effect does a dirty, cluttered street 
have on the community? 


6. Why do you think children draw pictures on the public buildings or sidewalks? What 
impression does that make on the residents of the community? What can you suggest 
as a remedy for the dirty habit? 


7. Can you make up three good signs that will keep your town or city beautiful? 
8. Can you tell a story about a careless boy who abused his rights as a citizen? 


9. What sort of “grown-ups” do you think careless children will make? 


10. Can you dramatize Rule No. 2? 
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Picture Study Plans 


A Safety Lesson 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, helping 
to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, needs and speech 
habits of the individuals in her class. The teacher should solicit a variety of answers and opinions 
from her pupils. This may lead to interesting and valuable discussions among the members of her 


group. A conscious effort should be made to increase the meaning and speaking vocabularies of 


each child. 


What do you see in the picture? 

How many children do you see? 

How many are girls? 

How many are boys? 

How many are riding on bicycles? 

What do you see in the picture which is wrong? 

Why is it dangerous for two children to ride on one bicycle? 

Where do you think these children are going? 

Do you think the children are using precaution in crossing the street? 
Do you think the automobile has stopped to let the children cross? 
Do you have traffic lights at street crossings where you go to school? 
On what color light do you cross the street? 

On what color light do you wait? 


Do you have traffic officers at your street crossings? 


THINGS TO DO 


Draw a street showing an intersection with a traffic signal in colors. Print the words 
‘Stop’, ““Caution,”? and ‘‘Go”’ in their proper colors. Show children waiting to cross 
with the red light on and others crossing from other street with the green light on. 
Children should give a short talk on safety rules for pedestrians to practice when cross- 
ing the street. Also a safety talk on bicycle riding. 
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Lessons for the First Grade 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


MAY (Reading Lesson) 


The days are growing very long. 
The sky is a deep blue. 

The sunshine is bright. 

Roses are in bloom. 


Trees make a cool shade. 


This is May. 


Something to Do 


Draw Pictures of May 


Roses on a trellis; baby robins with speckled breasts; garden flowers in bloom; furniture on 


the porch and in the yard; a swing under an apple tree; children going barefoot; farmer plowing a 


field. 


Learn names of mothers and babies: mare and colt; duck and duckling, goose and gosling; 


doe and fawn: cat and kittens: cow and calf. 


What Am I? 


I am brown, 

I live in a nest. 

I have a speckled breast. 
I am learning to fly. 
What am I? 


What Am I? 


I have green leaves. 

Children like to climb me. 

I have pink and white flowers. 
I have a swing tied to me. 
What am I? 
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Lessons for the First Grade 
ALICE HANTHORN 


OUR FLAG (Reading Lesson) 


Our flag has seven red stripes. 
It has six white stripes. 

It has forty-eight stars. 

We love our flag. 

Our soldiers fought for it. 


We all honor it. 


Something to Do 


Memorial Day — Explain the custom of honoring soldiers on Memorial Day. Have class 
join whatever plans the community is making. If there is a flower committee, children can bring 
in flowers, frequently wild roses are in bloom at Memorial Day. Children can help with contribu- 
tions for flowers. 


Many children can tell of soldier relatives. A class honor roll of these names can be made. 


History of Flag 
A brief story of making the American flag can he told to the children. The name “Betsy Ross” 


should be associated with the flag in the minds of even little children, 


Story Hour 


Fred has an uncle who fought in the last war. He was a pilot on a bomber plane. He made 
many flights over the enemy country. 

One night he did not return. His plane had been shot down. After several days a searching 
party found him and brought him to the hospital. He was there many weeks. Then the government 
sent him home. 

Now he is well again. Fred is very proud of him. He likes to iook at his uncle’s uniform and 


hear about the flights. He is Fred’s hero. 
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Lessons for the First Grade 


ALICE HANTHORN 


MOTHER’S DAY 
(Reading Lesson) 


Mother’s day comes in May. 

We want to make Mother happy. 
We will take care of baby. 

We will pick up our toys. 


We will help wash the dishes. 


We will give Mother a pretty bouquet. 


Something to Do 


Make a list of things children can do to get ready for Mother’s Day — Plant tomato seed and 
raise plants for Mother’s Day. Model small clay bowls. When these are dried, painted and shel- 
lacked they are strong enough for a growing plant. A small fern or other small plant can be placed 
in each. 

Children can gather violets and place in deep water to harden. Cut a little hole in a small 
paper doily. Place a row of violet leaves around the doily with stems through the hole. Now put a 
small bunch of violets in the center with stems through the hole. If possible wrap stems with 
green paper. 

Make a Mother’s Day card to put at Mother’s breakfast plate. Print a short original message 
to mother. 

Discuss how animal mothers are like our mothers. Cat defends babies, feeds them and keeps 
them clean. Wild animals do the same. 

Mother hen drives away enemies, scratches food for her babies, and keeps them warm and 
dry under her wings. 

Mother bird builds strong nest. Keeps baby birds warm and dry under her wings, and carries 


food to babies. Continue with other animals and birds. 
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Lessons for the First Grade 
ALICE HANTHORN 


OUR GARDEN (Reading Lesson) 


Our garden is coming up. 
We have radishes. 

We have lettuce. 

We have onions. 

We set out our tomato plants. 


We will take good care of our garden. 


Something to Do 


Children need careful help in distinguishing between plants and weeds. They must be taught 


to recognize a few plants. If care is taken in showing them how to tend their gardens, they can do 
good work. 


Make a list of standards for the garden. 


1. Keep all weeds out. 
2. Keep earth loosened around plants. 
3. Water in the evening. 


4. Mark rows. 


Encourage children to keep a record of their garden. Record date of first radishes, onions, 


tomatoes. Make note of number of times each was served on the table, 


Who Knows the Answer? 


1. Mary planted 2 kinds of vegetable seed — and 3 kinds of flower seed in her garden. How 
many different kinds of plants should she have? 

2. Frank has 3 short rows and 4 long rows in his garden. How many rows has he? 

3. Our class made 5 little bouquets and 2 big bouquets for Memorial Day. How many bou- 
quests did we make? 
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READING AND WRITING SEAT WORK (Page 64) Louise D. Tessin 


Make four words by adding 


Make four words by adding 
OG to the letters below. 


UN to the letters below. 


Make four words by adding 


Make four words by adding 
ALL to the letters below. 


AT to the letters below. 


From the groups above, select the correct words for the dotted lines below. 


Fido is my little ........ Baby has a pretty ........ 
It is dark out in the ........ The maple tree is very’........ 


Humpty Dumpty on the ........ 


Playing tag is lots of ........ 


Pussy is my little ........ 
The soldier has a brand new 


Pussy sleeps upon a........ 
Pussy caught a little . 


~ 
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ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


O 


Make one red dot and eight green dots under the 
chick. 


Make four yellow dots and five blue dots under the 
rabbit. 


Make nine red dots and four blue dots under the 
frog. 


Make six orange dots and three yellow dots under 
the duck. 


Make seven orange dots and two green dots under 


the bird. 


Add all the red dots together 


Add all the blue dots together 


Add all the yellow dots together 


Add all the green dots together 


=) Add the green dots under the bird 


©) GC) GC) © O OC and the blue dots under the frog together .......... 


Add the orange dots under the duck 
and the green dots under the bird together 


Add the yellow dots under the rabbit 
and the blue dots under the frog together 


“ese ee 


Add the red dot under the chick 
and the orange dots under the duck together 


Add the green dots under the bird 
and the yellow dots under the duck together 
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Helen Strimple 


BOY BLUE BUILD-UP POSTER (Page 64) 
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NORWAY POSTER (Page 64) 


NORWAY 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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Helen Strimple 
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MAY BASKET (Page 64) Louise D. Tessin 


TO MAKE A SIX-SIDED BASE: INSCRIBE A CIRCLE. 
DRAW LINE A-B THROUGH CENTER. 
USING RADIUS OF CIRCLE AS DISTANCE, AND 
POINTS A ANO B AS CENTERS, INSCRIBE ARCS 
4 


F 


ALL 
POINTS 
To 
FORM 
BASE. 


SIDE OF 
BASKET 


FLANGE 


me wee we 


To 


1_TRACE SIDES OF BASKET 
AGAINST SIDES OF BASE, 
THE HEIGHT OF THE 
BASKET DEPENDS UPON 
LINES BG AND CH. 


DECORATIVE FLANGE 
MAY BE ADDED. BEFORE 


ADD A PASTING FLAP To G PASTING BASKET TOGETHER, THE FLANGES 
ONE END OF EACH MAY BE FOLDED OUT, SIMILAR 
BASKET S\DE...... x TO STYLE A BELOW. IF 


LEFT UNBENT, THE EFFECT 

WILL BE LIKE STYLE_B, 

3. ADD PASTING FLAPS. CUT OUT COMPLETE 
PATTERN. FOLD ALL DOTTED LINES. PASTE 

PARTS TOGETHER. ADD HANDLE. CUT TWO OF 


THESE FOR 
BOW __, 
ADD FLOWER. 
L2-PALE ORCHID 
COLOR, 
3.4. LIGHT 
YELLOW. 
S. DEEP YELLOW. 
ASSEMBLE IN 
ORDER AS NUMBERED. 
ADD BLACK 
MARKINGS. 


CURL PETALS 
SLIGHTLY 


STEM AND 
LEAVES 
GREEN. 
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K PAINTING (Page 6 


STIC 


R PLUS 
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Alphabet Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE AND DIANA ALLEN 


Two little people said “Do you know 
The lion is wearing a ribbon bow.” 
Name some words that begin with L. 


L-- Small boy L---- Noon meal 

L-- Part of the face L------ Sleepy-time song 

L--- Baby sheep L------ Statue in N. Y. harbor 
L--- Not short L------- Taffy on a stick 


L----Rope with a noose  L------- Summer beverage 
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Mrs. Goose’s Money Bag 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


W nen Mrs. Goose looked into 
the bag where she kept her money 
one bright morning, she said to her- 
self, “I am spending too much. I 
must try to save more.” 

She tied up her bag and put it be- 
hind the clock on the shelf. 

She went out to sweep off her 
porch. The sun was golden, the sky 
was blue, and the birds were burst- 
ing with little happy songs. Mrs. 
Goose felt gay, too. “I think I will 
go to the store and buy myself a 
spring hat,” she decided. 

She put on an old hat, she went 
and got her pocketbook and opened 
it. Oh dear; no money in it. So she 
started toward her money-bag on 
the clock shelf. 

Halfway across the floor she re- 
membered that she had planned to 
be more careful about spending. 
“Well, I'll not go shopping,” she 
sighed. “I'll just go and take a little 
walk.” 

Across the street Mrs. Squirrel 
was working in her garden. Mrs. 
Goose plopped over there. 

Mrs. Squirrel looked very chipper. 
She had on a new pair of garden 
slacks and a sunbonnet. She was 
spading, and her tail shook busily. 

“T like your new slacks,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “Do they have them in large 
sizes)” 

“Oh, any size, I guess,” Mrs. 
Squirrel told her, working fast. 

“T think I'll go right to the store 
and try some on,” said Mrs. Goose. 

She had not gone very far when 
she remembered about her money. 
So back she came. 

“What are those things you are 
planting in your garden?” she asked. 

“Little blackberry bushes. There 
is no sense in scampering way to the 
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“I am spending too much,” said 
Mrs. Goose 
Wild Woods every time you want a 
berry. So—- I bought these from Mr. 
Gobbler, at the General Grocery 
store. ‘They were only five cents 
each.” 

“Four little bushes — at five 
cents each,” said Mrs. Goose. 
“Hmmm, that is nice and cheap. I 
am going over and get some for my- 
self — I think you are right about 
having bushes near at hand, in the 
garden.” 

Mrs. Goose plopped down the 
path. She had gone quite a way 


/ 


——_ 


when she noticed that she did not 
have her pocketbook with her — 
and then she remembered why she 
did not have it. Oh dear — here 
she was, planning to spend money 
again! 

Back she plopped to Mrs. Squir- 
rel, feeling a little put out with her- 
self, her plan, Mrs. Squirrel, and 
everything. She said: “I have a 
better idea about blackberry bushes 
than you have. Why buy those from 
the store, when you can get free ones 
from the Wild Woods? I am going 
right over and find some for my- 
self.” 

Mrs. Squirrel looked as though 
she did not think much of this plan, 
and opened her mouth to say so. 
Then she changed her mind, and 
said: “‘Well, goodbye then’’; for she 
decided that she could work better 
if Mrs. Goose were not there, talk- 
ing to her every minute. 

Mrs. Goose plopped to the Wild 
Woods. She felt very smart and 
thrifty. She walked fast, and by the 
time she got to the place where the 
blackberries grew she was hot and 


Mrs. Squirrel was working in her garden 
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tired, so she sat down on a stone to 
cool off. 

She was surrounded by tiny 
bright green spring leaves. She 
looked up and around, examining 
the bushes on all sides of her. ““There 
really aren’t any little ones here,” 
she said. “‘Well, now I’ve come, I'll 
take the biggest ones I can find — 
that’s what. And I’d better get to 
work...” 

She tugged and she pulled and 
she dragged at the stems. They 
were hard to manage, and would 
not come up easily, even though the 
ground was damp and soft. After a 
while she had some tall bushes, with 
their long roots dangling, ready to 
take home. 

But when she tried to carry them 
she found that they were very 
branchy and scratchy and cumber- 
some. As she went along they kept 
dropping out of her wings; and she 
could not see over the tops of them 
to guide her feet, so she fell down 
plop in a mud puddle. “Too big to 
carry — that’s what —” she told 
herself. “‘Well, [ shall just have to 
get help.” 

She dumped the bushes down un- 
der a tree, and was glad to get rid of 
them, too. Then she went back to- 
ward Animaltown. She had to 
walk and walk, but finally she saw a 


welcome sight. There was Mr. 
Goat -- with his cart. Just the one 
she needed! 

When she told him about her 
bushes, Mr. Goat was doubtful. 
“The path into the Wild Woods is 
very bumpy,” he said, “and hard 
for my cart to travel. Why don’t 
you buy some of those lillle bushes, 
at Mr. Gobbler’s Store, the way 
Mrs. Squirrel did? She carried them 
home herself, in her market  bas- 
ket.” 

This suggestion made Mrs. Goose 
very annoyed indeed. “I am not go- 
ing to get any of those silly little 
things -— because of my money bag,” 
she told Mr. Goat, looking wise. 
He had no idea in the world what 
she meant by this, but he was anx- 
ious to get on with the matter be- 
cause he wanted to go home to 
lunch. “All right, Vll come with 
you,” he said, looking gruff. “But I 
don’t see any sense in all this, really 
I don’t.” 

Mrs. Goose decided not to pay 
any attention to his last remark. 
She just led the way into the Wild 
Woods with her head held high. 
“There,” she said, when they came 
to her bushes, lying in a pile under 
the tree. 

Mr. Goat loaded them into the 
cart and they started back to Ani- 
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mal-town. As they passed Mr. 
Gobbler’s General Grocery Store 
there were Mrs. Squirrel and Black 
Cat and Mrs. Her. Mrs. Squirrel 
was all fixed up now, in a pretty 
pink dress, and she was carrying her 
green parasol. She looked very 
sprightly and fresh and gay; Mrs. 
Goose felt hot and mussed and tired. 
When they got to her house, Mrs. 
Goose told Mr. Goat where to un- 
load the bushes. Then she said: 
“How lucky that you came along! 
Well, how much do I owe you?” 
Mr. Goat looked thoughtful and 
stroked his beard. “I shall have to 
charge you 60 cents for all that,’ he 
said. “It took quite a lot of time, 
and was a good deal of work.”’ 
“Sixty cents is a fair price,” Mrs. 
Goose told him, and paid him at 
once. As she gave him the change 
she had a quick, uncomfortable idea 
that she should not be opening her 
money-bag so soon again, but she 
fixed that by saying to herself, in a 
low voice: ““The bushes were free!” 
“What did you say?” asked Mr. 
Goat. 


“Ob nothing,” 


700Se. “And good-bye — and 
G 


laughed Mrs. 


thank you.” 
But soon, along came Mrs. Squir- 


rel. She looked spry and skippery. 


Mrs. Goose felt hot and mussed and tired. 
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“What big bushes!” she told Mrs. 
Goose. 

“Yes, aren’t they fine? And I 
didn’t pay anything for them, eith- 
er. You gave five cents each for 
those little bushes, now didn’t you?” 
Mrs. Goose looked very pert and 
proud. 

“But you had to get Mr. Goat to 
bring yours home in his cart,”’ ex- 
ploded Mrs. Squirrel. “And you 
paid him something for that.” 

“Just sixty cents,” Mrs. Goose 
said, smiling sweetly. “That was a 
fair price.” 

Mrs. Squirrel put down her para- 
sol, sat down on a stone, and got 
down to business. “Now, Mrs. 
Goose dear, listen to me,” she said. 
“T paid five cents each for four bush- 
es. How much does that make?” 

“Twenty cents. of course,” 
beamed Mrs. Goose, after she had 
made little scratches on the ground 
with her toe. (She thought she was 
very good at arithmetic.) 

“Yes, I paid twenty cents. And 
you paid sixty cents for getting your 
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bushes home. Well — who came 
out ahead — you or me?” 

Mrs. Goose looked exasperated. 
“But the bushes were too big to 
carry home by myself —” she said. 
“I needed help, and help costs mon- 
ey. Can’t you see that?” 

“Yes, and I can see something 
else, too,”” Mrs. Squirrel told her. 
“If you want to save money, it is 
better to plan. Write down how 
much money you have — how 
much you need to save; then you 
will know how much you can spend. 
That’s called keeping an ‘account.’ 
And about these bushes — if you 
wanted free ones, why didn’t you 
bring home just what you could 
carry yourself? Well — I’m going 
home!” For Mrs. Squirrel suddenly 
decided that she would have nothing 
more to do with Mrs. Goose’s money 
matters, and dashed away, not 
looking back once. 

When she had gone, Mrs. Goose 
did a little real thinking. 

It took her quite a while to work 
out that she had spent forty cents 


more than Mrs. Squirrel. When the 
truth struck her, she sat. right down 
in the middle of her garden, she was 
so upset and annoyed. 

“Is Mrs. Squirrel right? Had | 
better keep an account)” she won- 
dered. But thissounded very difficult. 

“It would be simpler to bury my 
money,’ she decided. “If it were 
not on the clock-shelf, where I could 
get at it so easily, | wouldn’t always 
be spending. Yes, I'll just bury the 
old bag — under one of my black- 
berry bushes,” said Mrs. Goose, 
looking very bright. 

So she did that, and went to sleep 
happily, feeling that she was free 
from her troubles. But as she was 
turning over in the middle of the 
night she suddenly remembered 
that the next day was wash-day, 
and that she needed to buy soap. 
This set her to worrying again, for 
she realized that when morning 
came she would have to dig up her 
money-bag -—- and she had com- 
pletely forgotten which bush she 
had buried it under! 


Grandma Goose Makes Peace 


Fuzzy and Buddy were broth- 
ers. They were two little grey squir- 
rels who lived in the hollow of a tall 
oak tree at the edge of Barnyard 
town. 

Now Buddy liked to have fun and 
was never serious but Fuzzy was 
just the opposite and was always 
getting angry with Buddy because 
he was not more dignified. 

Then one day Fuzzy sent Buddy 
on an errand. He gave him a little 
pail and told him to go and pick 
some blackberries. 

Buddy had picked his berries and 
was on his way home when he met 
Red Hen and Little Chicken. They 
mentioned his berries very politely 
so he gave them some. They went 
on talking and eating until they 
were all eaten and when Buddy got 
home his pail was empty. Fuzzy 
was very angry. “Buddy,” he said, 
“IT am not going to speak to you 
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again until you change your ways!” 

Buddy thought Fuzzy would for- 
get about it in a little while so he 
ran up and down the tree for an 
hour or two but Fuzzy never said a 
word to him. 

At last Buddy went down and 
picked some nice acorns and put 
them on the table in front of Fuzzy. 
Fuzzy looked at them but never said 
a word. 

Buddy was a little worried but 
he thought Fuzzy would speak to 
him by morning so he went to bed. 

When Buddy woke in the morn- 
ing the sun was shining down on 
Barnyard town and everyone was 
bustling around getting breakfast. 

Buddy jumped out of bed and 
called, “Good morning, Fuzzy. I 
hope you slept well.” But Fuzzy 
said never a word. 

By this time Buddy was really 
worried so he decided to go to 


Grandma Goose for help. He scam- 
pered down the tree and met Sam 
the mule. He asked him if he had 
seen Grandma Goose. 

Sam was chewing on a straw 
which he slowly took out of his 
mouth. Then he said, “I saw her 
yesterday.” 

Buddy ran on then and soon met 
Pinkie Hare. He asked her if she 
had seen Grandma Goose. 

“Yes, I have,” said Pinkie, ‘‘she 
is sweeping her porch.” 

So Buddy ran as fast as he could 
and his little beady eyes were full of 
tears when he found her. 

Grandma Goose fixed her spec- 
tacles on her eyes and asked kindly, 
“What’s the matter child?” 

“Oh Grandma Goose, I’ve got 
awful trouble. Fuzzy is so angry 
with me he won’t speak to me; not 
even one little word. What can | 
do?” 
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“Well, well, now let’s see,” said 
Grandma Goose. 

She thought and thought. Final- 
ly she said, “‘we shall have a party.” 

Poor litthe Buddy couldn’t see 
how a party would help but he 
knew Grandma Goose could fix 
anything so he was agreeable. 

““Now Buddy you help me get all 
the Barnyard folks together, far 
enough away from the oak tree so 
that Fuzzy can’t hear us” said 
Grandma Goose. 

Buddy hurried and helped her and 
pretty soon they were all assembled 
for the meeting all except Fuzzy. 

“Now,” said Grandma _ Goose, 
“‘We are going to have a party and I 
want you all to bring something 
good to eat. We are going to spread 
our table at the foot of the big oak 
tree.” 

“Buddy you go home and wash 
your face and brush your tail but 
don’t tell Fuzzy where you are go- 
ing,” said Grandma Goose. 

All the Barnyard folks loved a 
party so they hurried home to get 
ready. Each one wanted to look his 
best. 

At last they started coming back 
with covered dishes and baskets and 
bottles. Auntie Duck was carrying a 
huge cake with pink icing, and every- 
one knew how good that would be 
because she was a famous cook. 

Little Buddy came down the tree 
and Grandma Goose patted his head 
and told him his worries were almost 
over. 

In the meantime Fuzzy was get- 
ting a little bit curious (you know 
all squirrels are curious) so he 
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Buddy hurried off to help Grandma Goose 


peeped after Buddy to see where he 
was going, He saw all the animal 
folks gathered and all the food. 

He saw Dapple Grey tuning up 
his accordian. He saw Billy Whiskers 
tightening his drum. He saw Nancy 
Mouse peeping over her fan at 
Mister Cat. It looked as if they were 
going to have a party, and they 
didn’t even invite him. “It’s a fine 
thing,” he thought. 

He watched Missis Turkey and 
Red Hen and Auntie Duck and 
Grandma Goose putting the food on 
the table. 

The most wonderful odors began 
coming up the tree to him and his 
mouth began to water.” 

I guess it wouldn’t hurt to go a 
little closer so I could see he 
thought,” as he edged slowly down 
the tree. 


A Garden Mystery 


SYDNEY W. 


Down in the garden by the 
flag-stone path, a blood-red Rose 
Bud tossed her head in the early 
morning sunshine. She twisted and 
writhed on her slender stem until 
she had attracted the attention of 
the Madonna Lily growing by her 
side. 

The Lily stretched out her white, 
kid-like petals to the Rose Bud, 
trying to comfort her. “I'd like to 
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share your troubles, my friend,” 
the Lily said. 

“T have been robbed! Help me! 
You must help me!” the Rose Bud 
said when she was able to speak. 
“Someone has stolen my dew-drop 
diamond. It can never be replaced 
because where can I find one of its 
size with the same fiery brilliance to 
its sparkled” 

The Lily bobbed her head in 


Grandma Goose was watching out 
of the corner of her eye. 

Fuzzy kept getting closer and at 
last Grandma Goose said, “*Would 
you like to come to the party 
Fuzzy?” 

“Yes mam, I would,” said Fuzzy. 

“Well you just go over there and 
tell your brother you are sorry you 
were angry with him and you won't 
refuse to speak to him again and 
you may come,” said Grandma 
Goose. 

Fuzzy ran as fast as he could to 
tell Buddy he was sorry and he was 
really glad he did because he hadn’t 
been very happy while he wasn’t 
talking to Buddy. 

They all had a grand time. The 
party lasted all day and Fuzzy never 
quarreled with Buddy again! 


sympathy. “I can’t believe that any 
of your garden friends could treat 
you so unkindly. We must not be 
hasty. Perhaps if you will shake 
out your ruffles and frills we shall 
find the dew-drop hidden there.” 

“Believe me, when I say that it 
has disappeared, because I must 
keep closely wrapped,” the Rose 
Bud whispered. “With the dew- 
drop diamond gone, I can not risk 
exposing my heart of gold until we 
have found the rascal.” 

The Lily drew close to the Rose 
Bud, stroking her with great tender- 
ness. ‘“Tell me,” the Lily asked, “‘is 
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there someone in this garden whom 
you suspect of the evil?” 

The Rose Bud nodded, then with 
a bounding sweep she stretched up 
to whisper to the Madonna Lily. 
“Did you notice anything peculiar 
about the behavior of the Sun when 
he came out this morning? He has 
been raking every corner of the 
garden with his long fingers. For 
the last hour I have been trying to 
hide from his withering looks, but 
he keeps tugging at my petals in the 
most alarming way. Why should he 
act that way unless it is he who 
took my jewel)” 

“It is not fair to accuse anyone 
until we have searched the garden,” 
the Lily replied. “Hide yourself 
from view while I report your loss 
to the proper garden authorities.” 

The Lily lost no time but sent a 
message by wireless to the Locust 
in the weeping-willow tree. The 
Rose Bud shivered a little at the 
shrill steady strumming of the Lo- 
cust as he sounded a general alarm 
that could be heard throughout the 
countryside. Before the last notes 
of the siren had died away, a corps 
of Bees swarmed into the garden to 
answer the call for help. 

“Find the diamond, diamond, 
diamond,” hummed the Bees as 
they spread themselves out to cover 
every section of the garden. 

“Shhhhh! Shhhhh!” ordered the 
leaves in the trees so the flowers 
came to attention and the search 
began. 

With great thoroughness the Bees 
entered one flower after another, 
prying between petals, lifting up 
leaves and bumping into each oth- 
er. Those flowers that were so bold 
as to close their doors to the intrud- 
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ers were soon forced open by the de- 
termined Bees. 

Hope returned to the Rose Bud 
when one of the Bees returned to 
report that he had found a small 
imperfect diamond at the throat of 
the Purple Petunia. The Rose Bud 
begged him to bring it to her for in- 
spection but when the Bee went to 
get it for her, it, too, had disap- 
peared. All at once it seemed as 
though every dew-drop diamond in 
the garden had vanished from sight. 

All day long the search went on 
while the Sun grinned down in a fool- 
ish way. Then, as night drew near, 
the Sun waved a last farewell and 
dropped from sight leaving the Bees 
in darkness. The Bees were forced 
to crawl away home completely 
baffled by the mystery. 

For all her gentleness, the Ma- 
donna Lily was not one who gave up 
easily. Immediately she short- 
waved to the Locust that in spite of 
the darkness the search must go on. 
The Locust sent out the most deaf- 
ening alarm that had ever been 
heard in the garden, and soon an 
army of Fireflies had agreed to con- 
tinue the search that the Bees had 
given up. 

The garden was a twinkle with 
thousands of little lights while the 
Fireflies visited every beautiful blos- 
som, every blade of grass and every 
twig on the trees. Watching the 
fluttering lights, the red Rose Bud 
folded her petals against the night 
dampness to await the result of the 
work of these clever spies. 

Suddenly there was a_ panic 
among the Fireflies. It seemed as 
though they had become blinded by 
the brilliance of a million dew-drop 
diamonds that had been sprinkled 


over everything in the garden. The 
Captain of the Fireflies crawled 
over to the Rose Bud to tell her the 
news and begged that she would 
choose the gem that most closely 
resembled the one she had lost. 

For a moment the happy Rose 
Bud relaxed her tight hold on her red 
petals, exposing her heart of gold to 
the crisp night air. A light touch 
upon her petals made her tremble 
without being able to control her- 
self, although she believed it was 
nothing but the wing of a moth 
brushing against her by accident. 
When she saw what it really was, 
the Rose Bud beckoned the Fire- 
flies to her side. 

As soon as the Fireflies saw her 
they crowded about the Rose Bud 
from every corner of the garden 
framing her red beauty in a circle 
of yellow light. But what they saw 
made them dart about the garden 
to make sure that the Rose Bud was 
not in danger. In the heart of the 
Rose Bud lay a perfect dew-drop 
diamond, twice the size of the one 
she had lost. The beautiful jewel 
glittered with a hundred tiny rain- 
bows while at its center one red dot 
glimmered like a point of fire. De- 
termined to protect her treasure, 
the Rose Bud gently folded her pet- 
als over the precious gem, so the 
Fireflies put out their lights and 
disappeared knowing that their work 
was done. 


“Did you ever know that a thief 


could be so kind?” the Rose Bud 
whispered to the Madonna Lily be- 
fore she went to sleep for the night. 
“T almost believe it was that rascal, 
the Sun, who has been playing an- 
other one of his tricks on me.” 
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Tommy Makes a Mother's Day Gift 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


OW nar shall we make for mommie for Mother's 
Day?” Jimmy asked his brother one Saturday morn- 
ing. 

“T don’t know. I hadn’t thought about it. I suppose 
we will be making something in school.” 

“IT suppose so, but I still would like to make 
something else.” 

“TI guess it would be a good idea to show mother 
that we love her by giving her something besides what 
we make at school.” 

All morning the boys thought and thought. 

“T got an idea. I don’t know what you think aboutit 
but how about making her markers for the garden?” 

““Markers for the garden. What do you mean?” 

““We could take sticks and paste on them pictures of 
the vegetables that mommie and daddy are going to 
plant in the garden. They could stick them in the 
ground where they plant that kind of vegetables.” 

“That sounds like a good idea, but where would we 
get pictures of the vegetables?”’ 

(Class give suggestions.) 

“You know all the old seed catalogues that are sent 
to mommie and daddy each spring. We could cut the 
pictures out of the catalogues that they do not want 
anymore.” 

“That’s right. We could do that. But when it rains 
on the paper won’t it get all wet and then tear?” 

““Not if we shellac the pictures,” answered Tommy. 

“Ok, let’s get to work.” 

Tommy and Jimmy found the catalogues. They 
asked their mommie which ones they could have but 
did not tell her why they wanted them. They cut out 
pictures of carrots, radishes, spinach, cabbage, pota- 
toes and lettuce. Outside they found some sticks. They 
pasted the pictures on the sticks. They took two pic- 
tures of cabbages and pasted them back to back with 
the stick in between. This way, anyway, you looked 
at the markers you could tell what kind of vegetables 
were planted there. 


After Tommy and Jimmy shellaced the pictures of 


vegetables, they washed the brushes in alcohol. Tom- 
my once had tried turpentine but found that it made 
the brushes sticky. They hid the markers after they 
were dry in a place they felt sure their mommie would 
not find them. They were glad that their mommie had 
gone down town that morning after they had asked 
her for the catalogues as that way they could make her 
gift without her seeing them do it. 

“Tommy, let’s get the markers and put them beside 
mommie’s plate after we set the table for breakfast,” 
said Jimmy. 

“All right.” 

They finished setting the table and then went in 
their bedroom to get the markers. 

“T can’t find them. Didn’t we put them in this 
winter closet)” said Jimmy. 

they there?” 

“No.” 

‘“‘What do you suppose we did with them)” 

(Class can give their suggestions. ) 

“IT don’t know,” said Jimmy. 

“All we can do is hunt for them. What if we can’t 
find them today?” 

“We'll find them,” Jimmy said. 

Tommy looked in his dresser drawer. They were not 
there. 

Jimmy looked in his dresser drawer. They were not 
there. 

Tommy looked under the bed. Jimmy looked under 
the rug. They were not there. 

Tommy and Jimmy looked in the summer closet. 
They were not there. 

All of a sudden Tommy cried, “I think I know where 
they are.” 

He dashed to the bookcase in their bedroom. Sure 
enough when he opened some of the books he found 
them tucked inside. 

“See, here they are,” said Tommy. 

“What ever made you put them in our books?” 


“IT was going to put them in the winter closet but 
then I thought maybe mommie had not changed all 
our clothes around. I felt sure she would not look in 
our books.” 


“That was a good hiding place. In fact it was almost 
too good,” laughed Jimmy. 

“Let’s take a peek and see if mommie is in the 
kitchen,” said Tommy. 

When they found the kitchen empty, they hurried in 
and put the markers at mommie’s place. They felt very 
happy inside of themselves. They knew they felt that 
way because they did something to make their mommie 
happy. In fact they always felt that way when they 
did nice things for people. 

(Class may like to make the vegetable markers as 
gifts for their mothers.) 
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Iguana --the Sea Dragon 


Lona. long ago — at least a mil- 
lion years ago — huge dragons trod 
the earth or swam the seas. These 
were mammoth creatures’ that 
snorted breath as hot as fire when 
they fought each other. They wore 
suits of living armor, hard scales 
that few creatures could bite into. 
And some wore sharp spines down 
their backs. The hungriest shark 
would never swallow even a baby 
sea dragon with such spines. But 
these dragons were all gone before 
the time of man. Perhaps the gla- 
ciers froze them. For dragons have 
no way of keeping warm. But in one 
place there are still dragons on the 
earth today. Little fellows, as drag- 
ons go, sea dragons that never 
grow longer than three feet. These 
dragons all live on the rocky black 
islands several hundred miles from 
shore called the Galapagos. Iguana 
was one of these. 

The egg that was his first home 
was about twice the size of a hen’s 
egg, and it had a rubbery shell. But 
when the time came, Iguana broke 
through the shell with his claws. 
And there he stood, like a small 
black lizard. Only he was like all 
sea dragons, he had horny scales 
like a suit of armor. He had claws as 
sharp as knives. And he had a row 
of sharp spines all the way down his 
back, from the tip of his round nose 
to the tip of his pointed tail. The 
sun shone pleasantly hot on the 
black rocks, and when Iguana lay 
drying himself off, he was exactly as 
black as the rock on which he lay. 
Not even a sea bird would have seen 
him there, so long as he didn’t move. 

By and by he began to feel hun- 
gry. Now Iguana was a reptile, of 
course, and reptiles take no care of 
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their little ones. So Iguana was on 
his own. The first move he made was 
to run along the rocks to where he 
could see other little sea dragons. 
They were all eating sea weed, and 
Iguana tasted a piece that floated 
his way on a wave. Um! It was good. 
Sea dragons never do eat anything 
but sea weed, but there are various 
kinds and flavors. 

The trouble was that they usually 
have to swim out to drag it ashore. 
And Iguana was afraid of the water. 
Once he tried to take a bite of the 
weed a larger dragon had brought in, 
but the other dragon only hissed at 
him, like a snake. At last Iguana 
crept down after the receding wave, 


but before he could get hold of even 
the tiniest piece of sea weed, the 
wave came washing back again. 
Iguana clung to the rock with his 
claws, and in a moment the wave 
withdrew. Again he tried, and this 
time he got a mouthful of seaweed. 

But the third time, a big wave 
caught him and carried him far 
from shore. Now dragons cannot 
spread their legs, as turtles do, and 
swim. Iguana’s legs would not move 
from his sides. But he wiggled as 
hard as he could, and this wiggle 
moved his tail back and forth like 
a paddle. For that tail was flat up- 
and-downwise, and it sent him swim- 
ming through the water without a 
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splash. In a moment Iguana caught 
the end of a small seaweed in his 
jaws, and swam with it to shore. 
And there he lay on the sun-warmed 
rocks and ate, and ate, and ate. 

By and by the sun lay very close 
to the sea, and the air was cooler. 
Iguana felt so stiff with cold he 
could hardly move. For dragons, 


like all reptiles, have no way of 


keeping themselves warm; they just 
have to get their warmth from the 
air, or the water, or the earth in 
which they live. So he slept till the 
sun warmed him back to liveliness 
next day. 

In time he got so that he could 
swim far out. For sometimes there 
was no seaweed near shore. But no 
shark went near him. No shark 
would have tried to swallow any- 
thing with such spines down its 
back. Once a sea bird came dive- 
bombing at him. The drive of its 
beak sent him deeper into the water 
for a moment. But the bird could 
not drive its beak through his living 
armor of hard scales. There was no 
creature that could harm him — un- 
less man; and on his islet of black 
rocks Iguana had never seen a man. 

His only neighbors were others of 
his kind, sea birds, and sea turtles. 
The turtles were great flat fellows 
that could swim long distances under 
water, but which had to come 
ashore to lay their eggs. And the 
turtles never harmed the dragons. 

But there was one thing that 
frightened him. It also frightened 
the big old granddaddy of a sea 
dragon that had grown to be 400 


years old and three feet long, a 
black fellow with orange markings 
that gleamed in the sunshine. When- 
ever Iguana didn’t know what to do, 
he looked to see what Granddaddy 
was doing; and if Granddaddy 
seemed afraid, the little fellow was 
afraid too. Granddaddy was afraid 
the time the extra big waves came 
pounding against the rocks, and 
hurried to get out of their way. And 
he was afraid when the earth shook 
and trembled. 

The earth trembled because there 
was a volcano, like a mountain, be- 
neath the sea; and every time it 
shook, and the big waves were 
stirred up that hammered the shore 
like thunder. Had Iguana but known 
it, one year, long ago, the earth had 
shaken, and the mountain top had 
sent smoke and steam and red hot 
rocks shooting into the air, and when 
these rocks had cooled, the parts of 
the mountain top that rose above the 
sea were islands of black rock. The 
islands had been formed by that 
voleano. And no telling if it would 
explode again. True, dragons had 
lived on the earth for a million 
years. But what could even a dragon 
do about a volcano? 

One night he heard a rumble like 
distant thunder, yet the stars shone 
in the tropic sky, and there was no 
storm on the horizon. The ground 
shook, big waves boomed against the 
rocks. Cold spray struck his breath 
away. And Granddaddy sea dragon 
snorted with fear, then plunged into 
the sea. 

The rocks shook harder. Now the 


Prairie Chickens 
EMMA NORA DEAN 


Ir IS not wonderful, children, 
that Mother Nature has something 
interesting to show us at every turn. 
Even far out in the remote corners 
of civilization there are interesting 
insects, rocks and flowers, or fowls. 

When the first settlers came to 
our shores long ago they found there 
on our coast an interesting kind of 
prairie chicken. 
eating. 


It was delicious 
Needing good food these 


men hunted the chicken and soon 
they became scarce. Now we do 
not find them at all. . . they could 
not survive civilization. The gov- 
ernment even made game laws to try 
to keep these birds, but it did not 
keep them. 

When the pioneers of the great 
plains came to Nebraska they too 
found a prairie chicken enjoying the 
vast free space. As many as five 
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sea birds rose, screaming. The older 
dragons were all taking to the 
water. Iguana, too, and the other 
little fellows left the rocks, as again 
the earth shook and rumbled. The 
mountain island across the channel 
rumbled too. 

They were some distance off shore 
when smoke and steam shot into the 
air from a near-by island. Later, 
flame shot upward into the night. 
Then red hot lava rolled like slow 
molasses down the mountain side, 
and the island across the channel 
looked red as fire. The sea was 
filled with turtles, sea birds, and 
dragons afraid to stay on shore. 

Now the water felt warm. Soon it 
might get too hot. As the red hot 
lava poured into the cold water, 
steam rose till it was hard to see or 
breathe. Iguana didn’t know what to 
do. He just followed Granddaddy 
sea dragon. And Granddaddy swam, 
and he swam, and he swam so far 
that the little fellows didnt’ know if 
they could keep up. But someway 
Iguana managed to keep his wee 
tail paddling. And the next thing he 
knew, Granddaddy was climbing up 
onto another rocky islet much like 
the one they had left. 

All that night, and for many 
nights to come Iguana watched,as 
the volcano shot red fire toward the 


black sky. But in time it was over. 
Everything was the same again, 
except that now they were farther 


from the There would 


mountain. 
always be dragons on Galapagos, if 


men let them live, 


hundred sometimes gathered on the 
wind-sheltered side of a_hill-top 
where the first rays of the morning 
sun could strike, and there in the 
mating season of May and April, 
anticed and drummed to their 
hearts’ content. What a thunder- 
ous sound their stiff wings did make 
when they were startled and they 
rose up into the air in a great body! 

I have drawn a picture of a hen 
and a cock in the foreground so you 
may see how they look. . . You see 
they are about as big as ordinary 
bantam tame fowls, but more 
plump. . . Notice how their legs are 
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well covered with feathers so they 
can withstand the hard cold in the 
severe winters of the plains. . . No- 
tice how their legs are well covered 
with feathers so they can withstand 
the hard cold in the severe winters 
of the plains. . . Notice too the 
horn-like feathers erected at the 
top of the cock’s head. These he 
erects when he drumms. The way 
he makes the drumming sound is by 
inflating, with air, the strange look- 
ing yellowish sacks you see on his 
neck and then as he tap-taps on the 
ground with his feet he expells the 
air from the sacks. The sound thus 
made reminded me, when I was a 
child, of the ever rising sound of the 
three first notes of our musical 
scale as, Do, Re, Me, but the sound 
also was Gung, Gung, Gung. 

Along in May the mother hen 
chooses a place in the tall grass that 
seems safe to her and here she lays 
a dozen or more lovely rich olive- 
buff colored eggs with varying de- 
grees of brown flecks on them. She 
sits over the eggs for about twenty 
four days and then out come the 
strikingly beautiful brown and tan 
mottled, soft fluffy, bright eyed 
chicks. . . In about three days they 
begin to pick up grass seeds for food 
and before very long they are forag- 
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ing for themselves along side of 
Mother. A drop of dew or a rain- 
drop seems to satisfy their thirst un- 
til they are strong enough to toddle 
to a prairie water-hole or fly to it, 
for more water. 

Father prairie chicken seems not 
to bother with his off-spring. He 
is too busy having a good time. He, 
however, does not drum as in the 
spring months, perhaps after all, he 
does not wish to attract attention 
to his brood. 

The interesting thing to me about 
these prairie hens was that they 
could always find their nest even 


The Green Frog 


B. F. BISHOP 


HUN-N-G, chun-n-n-g, 


chun-n-n-g!”” From the flower-bor- 
dered banks of the quiet brook in the 
old pasture land came the croaking 
call of the Green Frog. It was an 
arly June. The blue 
blossoms of the Wild Iris swayed 
gently in the yellow moonlight. 
This spring, as usual, many little 
woodland people had come to make 
their home near the Pasture Brook. 
They filled the old pasture land with 
the sound of their calls, — some 
sweet, some harsh, some loud, some 
soft. One of the first calls to be 
heard, before the snow had finished 
melting from the hillsides, was the 
drumming call of the Woodpeckers. 


evening of 


A little later, one could hear another 
drumming call. It was that of the 
Ruffled Grouse, as he stood on some 
old log on the hillside nearby. Soon 
other birds appeared along the 
brookside, — the Redwinged Black- 
birds, the Chewink, the Warblers, 
and the Ruby-throated Humming- 
birds. As the sun’s rays grewwarmer, 
from the shore of the woodland 
pond, came Mr. and Mrs. Green 
Frog. 

All through the long, cold winter 
the Green Frogs had slept in their 
cozy mud nest at the bottom of the 
woodland pond. When the warm 
spring sunshine had melted the ice 
from the surface of the pond and the 
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though in a sea of tall prairie grass. 
A bird that builds its nest in a tree 
has many outstanding differences 
in the shape of trees, color of foliage, 
distance from another tree to aid 
finding their nest each time they 
leave it but on the vast miles upon 
miles of prairie stretches there is so 
little variation that I am sure I 
would lose my way. 

There is what is called the Lesser 
Prairie Chicken. Their range is in 
Colorado, Texas, and the western 
part of Kansas. Its looks and habits 
are quite the same as the ones I 
have described to you. 


snow from its banks, the little frogs 
had awakened from their winter 
sleep. By the middle of June, Mrs. 
Green Frog had laid her eggs, 
fastened them to an alder root, 
covered them with jelly, and then, 
forgetting all about them, she and 
her mate had hopped away to the 
Pasture Brook to spend the summer 
months. 

Before many days the eggs had 
hatched and the waters of the wood- 
land pond were filled with polliwogs. 
They lay for hours at a time in the 
water, soaking in the warmth of the 
spring sunshine, or swam through 
the algae which grew around them. 

The woodland pond where the 
polliwogs lived was a_ beautiful 
place to live even though many of 
their enemies lived in and around it 
too. It was in the middle of the old 
pasture land where, perhaps, the 
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great glacier which, thousands of 
years ago, had pushed slowly down 
from the North, had scooped out the 
soil and left a hole which had been 
filled with water from the melting 
snow and ice. This hole, which the 
glacier had made, was only a few 
rods wide, and the water which 
filled the hole was not very deep. 
Over its banks grew trailing arbutus 
and other woodland plants. From 
far back on the wooded hillside an 
icy spring sent a tiny rivulet down 
hill, by the time it reached the 
pasture land, it had grown to be a 
fair-sized brook which emptied its 
water into the woodland pond. 

The polliwogs loved to swim 
around in the waters of the pool. 
With the aid of their big tails, they 
were able to keep out of reach of 
many of their enemies that lived 
among the water plants. 

One little tadpole seemed to be a 
little larger and stronger than the 
others. Even he was only a little 
over half an inch long. He swam in 
and out among the algea, nibbling 
bits here and there. 

The summer days passed by and 
the little polliwog grew and grew. 
Food was so plentiful in the wood- 
land pond and the little fellow grew 
so fast that he changed into a frog 
the first summer? 

One day in late summer he 
climbed from the waters of the pond 
and sat on a lily pad. He probably 
thought to himself, “Why, I am 
different. I am really a frog.”’ And it 
was true. 

Little Green Frog was now about 
two inches long. He had four legs 
and was about the color of the edges 
along the bank. He had a wide 
mouth which, when open, showed a 
long, sticky tongue inside it. 

A few minutes after little Green 
Frog had climbed out of the water, 
Vir. Redwinged Blackbird flew sud- 
denly to an overhanging bush near 
by. Little Green Frog jumped 
quickly back into the water. As he 
jumped, he gave a shrill scream. 
llow surprised he must have been 
to find that he had a voice. 

The next day Little Green Frog 
climbed out of the water again. As 
he sat on the same lily pad, a queer 
little bug alighted on the leaf beside 
him. Before he even thought what 


he was doing, out flew his sticky 
little tongue. When he drew his 
tongue back into his mouth, the bug 
was on the end of it. — 

How good it tasted! How his big 
eyes did shine as he swallowed the 
tender morsel. He decided right 
then and there that thereafter he 
would eat only bugs. 

One day Little Green Frog leaped 
from the lily pad to the bank and sat 
there thinking frog thoughts. He 
was wondering, I suppose, about the 
little brook which he could hear 
murmuring gurgling along 
among the willows. Suddenly he 
decided to: hop over there to see 
what it was like. Hop, hop, hop, he 
went under ferns and over mossy 
banks until he came to the Pasture 
Brook. 

The spot where Little Green 
Frog soon found himself was near a 
little brown, rustic bridge. The 
water of the brook reflected the 
morning sunlight and the Fringed 
Gentian cast their shadows across it. 

Probably Little Green Frog did 
not even notice the rustic bridge or 
the blue flowers. Nevertheless he 
must have loved the spot for he 
climbed upon a mossy stone near 
the edge of the brook and sat there 
for hours in the warm sunshine. 
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Like the Nature Man, who was 


watching quietly, he seemed 
charmed by the spot and decided to 
stay there. 

Every evening after that he sat on 
the mossy stone and sang his song, 
“Chun-n-g, chun-n-n-g!”’ It was not 
a pretty song but it was the best he 
could do. The other frogs, who had 
preferred to spend the warm days in 
or near the woodland pool, must 
have smiled a frog smile to hear 
Little Green Frog singing at that 
time of year. 

One morning Little Green Frog 
was sunning himself on a mossy 
stone when a great pair of wings 
suddenly cast a shadow over him. 
The little frog wasted no time. With 
a shrill scream he leamped into the 
deepest part of the brook, and the 
great hawk had to find his breakfast 
elsewhere. 

The little fellow knew that though 
the bank of the Pasture Brook was a 
beautiful spot in which to spend the 
summer days, he had many enemies 
who loved that spot too. 

Through the tall ferns stalked the 
Great Blue Heron on his long legs — 
his long, sharp, yellow bill ready to 
shoot out to capture any little frog 
that happened to be near. Gliding 
out from among the ferns came a 
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big water snake who liked little 
frogs for his breakfast. At night the 
hunting cry of the Great Horned 
Owl sounded across the pasture land 
and frightened all the little wood- 
land people into silence for a long 
time. 

By the end of October, Little 
Green Frog began to feel rather 
sleepy. The sun no longer seemed to 
warm his moist skin. He felt a 
strong desire to go back to the wood- 
land pond. 

At last, one night, the weather 
became so cold, a thin layer of ice 
formed over a quiet place in the 
Pasture Brook. Then the little frog 
knew what he must do. 

Away to the woodland pond he 
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hopped. It was not far, and soon he 
was digging his way into the soft 
mud at the bottom of the shallow 
water near the bank. He felt very 
sleepy and soon he felt nothing 
more. He did not even know when, 
some weeks later, Jack Frost spread 
a thick coat of ice above him nor 
when Mother Nature spread a thick 
blanket of snow on top of the ice. 
And so we will leave him in his 
cozy winter bed to sleep the long 
cold months away, knowing that, 
when the warm spring sunshine 
melts the snow and ice from the 
woodland pond, he will come forth 
to sing his croaking, springtime song 


once more. 


Meadowlark’s Party 


GERALDINE SPINELLI 


Meapowrark told Spar- 
row and Sparrow told Bluebird and 
Bluebird told Robin. 
went all over the wooded glen and 
by lunchtime all the birds were 
down by Farmer Macgowan’s pond 
talking it over, 

“It is really true then?” Yellow 
Warbler asked in a sharp voice. 


The message 


“Certainly,” replied Scarlet Tana- 
ger, “I got the message straight. 
Meadowlark sent out the invitation 
for all birds to attend a Bird-meet 
this evening down in the orchard.” 

“T heard that the best singer will 
receive a prize,” informed Water 


Thrush in his loud and hurried man- 


Daisies 
AVIS H. BAXTER 


Soft moonlight was flooding 
An earth that lay still 

Where wee folks were dancing 
Down under the hill. 


I leaned from my window 
To watch each one sway 
In gay fairy rhythm 
Until break of day. 


Alas, with the dawning, 

My elves ’neath the trees 
Were only white daisies 
A-dance in the breeze. 


ner. 


Then adding, “I wonder what 
the prize will be.” 
“T am very sure that you will not 


win with your che-wee, che-wee 
song,” Lark told Water Thrush. 

“You either, Lark, for I have 
heard it said that you sing out of 
tune,” chirpped perky Robin. 

“Foolish, all of you. I will get 
the prize,” bragged Bluebird, “for 
I sing five musical notes. My song 
is merry and cheery, and my voice 
is low-pitched.”’ 

Dove listened quietly thinking to 
himself that it surely was a pity for 
them to quarrel and say such unkind 
things to one another. 

Out loud he said, “Please stop 
quarreling. Besides, Farmer Mac- 
gowan’s pond is a lovely place to 
bathe.” 

Sure enough they did forget their 
quarreling. Each wishing to look his 
very best, spent a long time bathing 
in the pond, drying in the sun and 
combing out his feathers. Then 
about sundown they went to the 
orchard. 

Meadowlark greeting them said, 
“So happy to see you. [ am expect- 
ing more of my good friends too. 
When they arrive we will sing.” 

All the birds were excited but si- 
lent, wishing to save their voices for 
the singing. When suddenly a rack- 
et started. The noise was deafening. 
Mocking Bird had arrived at the 
Bird-meet. 

“It isn’t said 


fair,” Sparrow, 
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“why was Mocking Bird invited?” 

“He will mock us,” scolded Blue- 
bird. 

“‘How can any of us have a win- 
ning chance now?” complained 
Woodthrush. 

They scolded and complained. 
Each bird finally refused to sing, 
now that Mocking Bird was pres- 
ent. 

“Oh my,” Meadowlark said to 
her friend Dove, “‘see how they are 
acting, and my wish was to make 
them happy.” 

*“Meadowlark,” said Mocking 
Bird, “they think that I mock their 
song.” 

*“You do sing some of my notes,” 
Chickadee told Mocking Bird. 

“Let me explain,” replied Mock- 
ing Bird, “It is said that I am a fine 
singer. A composer too. My sci- 
entific name is ““mimuspolyglostos”’ 
meaning “Many-tongued.” I have 
a voice range of two octaves. So it 
is quite likely that I do use some of 
your notes. Yet, I am not a mocker. 
Instead, I build a musical pattern 
around a note, singing in my own 
style.” 

“You do?” the birds asked in 
chorus. 

““My voice has a different tone 
quality than any of yours too.” 

“Tt does?” they asked. 

“Besides, all of you are very pret- 


ty. Now me, with my ash-grey col- 
oring and white-edged wings and 
long tail, why, I never attract any 
attention until I sing,” Mocking 
Bird sighing deeply continued, “I 
would like so much to have your 
friendship.” 

“We are all friends,” Dove said. 

“Certainly,” they all exclaimed 
in unison. 

“Now let us sing,” Dove suggest- 
gested, “singing will make us hap- 
py.” 

They all started singing in their 
very best manner. It was a fine 
chorus. 

Mocking Bird turning somer- 
saults and singing at the same time, 
a habit of his, was a delightful sight, 
and enjoyed by all. 

The singing over Meadowlark 
said, “Come, we will eat some ap- 
ples.” 

They ate and ate and ate, until 
they could eat no more. 

“T was sure that I would win the 
prize,” said Bluebird, “but I have 
eaten so much I doubt if I can sing 
a note.” 

“Prize)” Meadowlark asked. 

“Yes,” replied Bluebird, ‘“‘we 
came down for the contest.” 

“Oh dear, there has been a great 
mistake,” cried Meadowlark. ““There 
isn’t any prize. And who said there 
was to be a contest?” 


“That is what I heard,” said Scar- 
let Tanager. 

“So did I,” exclaimed Water 
Thrush. 

“Let me explain,” begged Mead- 
owlark. “This morning I saw Farm- 
er Macgowan throw away some rot- 
ten apples. Remembering how we 
birds enjoy apples, I sent out the 
invitations. What I said was, there 
would be some singing followed by 
a surprise.” 

“Some one didn’t listen right,” 
said Dove, ‘‘and oh the pity.” 

“Yes, Dove,” sighed Meadow- 
lark, “how right you are.” 

“T am sure that I was not the one 
that misunderstood the message,”’ 
Sparrow said. 

“Nor I,” piped Redbird. 

“Now, now, let no one attempt to 
blame the other,” pleaded Meadow- 
lark, “from now on though, let us 
all resolve to listen right.” 

**“Meadowlark’s apple surprise was 
far better than a prize,” Bluebird 
confided. 

“You are right,” Sparrow replied. 
“only one of us could have received 
a prize.” 

“And all of us shared in the sur- 
prise,” Redbird reminded. 

Then they all gave three cheers 
for Meadowlark and went home 


loving each other more than ever. 


Johnnie Appleseed 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


When apple orchards are in bloom 
Throughout the country side 

I think how Johnnie Appleseed 
Spread beauty far and wide. 


How from his little bag of seeds 
He started countless trees 
Which now are standing in full 
bloom 
And scenting up the breeze. 


We owe kind Johnnie Appleseed 
Much more than we can pay. 

But we can always honor him 
Each year when it is May. 


Ill Plant A Tree 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


I'd like to thank the kindly men 
Who lived long years ago 
For planting shade trees round 
about 
And helping them to grow. 


Because I know trees are my friends, 
They make that plain to me 

Each time I’m playing in their shade 
Or swinging high and free. 


And so to prove my _ thankfulness 
1, too, will plant a tree. 

Then little boys in years to come 
Can also happy be. 
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No NATURE study course is 
quite complete until the children 
learn about frogs and toads. Few 
other animals pass through such re- 
markable stages of development in 
their growth. Fortunately, this in- 
teresting life-cycle can be observed 
in an easily constructed tadpole 
aquarium. 

Frogs and toads hibernate in the 
mud or soil. They emerge after the 
earth becomes warm in spring. They 
immediately seek out a pond, stream 
or marshy place in which to lay 
their eggs. Toads sometimes travel 
a great distance to find a preferred 
breeding place. Their croakings 
and callings in early spring are the 
mating calls of these land-water an- 
imals we call amphibians. 

The eggs are laid from early May 
to late June — the exact time de- 
pending upon the species and weath- 
er conditions. ‘Toads’ eggs are laid 
in long streamers of jelly, often at- 
tached to underwater plants. Frogs 
lay their eggs m bunches, each egg 
surrounded by aseparate ballof jelly. 

An egg-gathering expedition to 
pond or stream should be planned 
shortly after- May 1 in most locali- 
ties. The strings or masses of eggs 
can be seen quite plainly along the 
shore in clear, quiet water. Scoop 
some up carefully in a tea-strainer 
or a net of muslin attached to a 
wire ring. 

Carry the eggs home in a Mason 
jar full of water taken from the 
stream or pond. Place the jar in a 
window where it will receive only a 
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Tadpoles Make Interesting Pets 


MARGARETTA HARMON 


If the 
water becomes heated, the tadpoles 
will die. 

If the eggs have been newly laid, 
they will appear as tiny black dots 
in their jelly-like covering. Within 
three or four days, they will hatch. 
The tiny tadpoles or pollywogs will 
look like pointed bits of lead from a 
mechanical pencil. 

At first the tadpoles cling to the 
jelly mass or nearby plants with 
tiny V-shaped suckers, for they 
have no mouths. Each is fed from a 
tiny egg yolk which remains stored 
in its body. It has external gills for 
extracting oxygen from the water. 


a little early morning sun. 


These gills hang like little tassels 
on either side of the throat. Later 
they will be covered by a thin mem- 
brane. 

After about 10 days a beak-like 
mouth appears. With it the tadpoles 
scrape off bits of green scum or al- 
gae which grows on stones and peb- 
bles. Now is the time to remove a 
few of the tadpoles to the aquarium. 
The remainder should be returned 
to the pond or stream from which 
they came. 

A rectangular glass tank makes 
an ideal tadpole aquarium, although 
a large glass baking dish or even an 
enameled pan will do nicely. Take it 
to the marsh or stream where the 
eggs were obtained. Carefully lift 
out some flat, slime-covered stones 
and lay them in the bottom of the 
container. This slime or algae will 
provide food for the growing tad- 
poles. 


For later use, make them a resting 
place by piling a few of the stones 
high enough in one corner so that 
they will project above the surface 
when water is added. 

With a trowel, transplant a few 
water plants among the stones. Add 
a thin layer of mud and vegetation 
from the bottom of the pond. Place 
the container on a cool window sill 
Then 
carefully fill it with water from the 
pond or stream. After the mud set- 
tles, add the growing tadpoles. 


away from the direct sun. 


The process of growth varies in 
Toad tad- 
poles will be ready to leave the wa- 
ter in July. 
slowly. 


speed with the species. 


Frogs develop more 
sullfrogs do not mature 
until the end of the second summer. 

First the gills become smaller and 
Now the 
tadpoles must rise to the water’s 
surface frequently to inhale air. The 
hind legs with their five webbed toes 
grow from two small buds near the 
base of the tail. The four-toed front 
legs next push out from under mem- 
branes near the head. The flattened 
eyes protrude and grow movable 
eyelids. The tail gradually becomes 
smaller as it is absorbed into the 
growing body. 

At last the wonderful evolution 
from pollywog to frog or toad is com- 
plete. Only growth to full size re- 
mains to be accomplished. The lit- 
tle animals will now eat only living, 
moving food. 


the lungs begin to form. 


Frogs should be re- 
leased near their home stream, toads 
in the garden, to fend for themselves. 
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LLAMAS 


Lcamas are used on the Ecu- 
adoran Andes, and on the highlands 
of Peru, Bolivia and Chile, South 
\merica. Here the air is too thin for 
horses. They cannot work in high 
altitudes. But llamas like a cool, 
high climate. 

The young llama in the center of 
ithe picture is almost full grown, but 
he is not old enough to work. When 
he is three years old he will be 
trained as a pack llama. 

Wooly lives on the highlands of 
Peru, where the nights are chilly, but 


he does not feel the cold. Who 
would with such a wonderful coat! 

All his. big brothers are pack 
animals, but his sisters do not work. 
The lady llamas take care of their 
little ones, and supply their masters 
with wool, which is woven into 
blankets. 

The Llama at the top of the page 
has been working for over a year. 
His master has just put a load of 
potatoes on his back. The other 
Llamas in his pack are also carrying 
potatoes. As soon as they leave 
their highland village they will head 
for the nearest market, a distance 
of about fifteen miles. If the herds- 


man is in no hurry, the Llmas bor . 
will find enough food to sustain * os 
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them by the way-side, food that a 
horse would refuse to eat. 

In some districts each pack of 
Llamas wears a different colored 
tassel on its ears. The Llamas in 
this pack are wearing yellow tassels, 
so that their owner will be able to 
tell them from the other Llamas 
when they are at the market-place. 

The Llama with the bells tied to 
his neck, is also carrying a load to 
the nearest town. He holds his head 
proudly, for he is the leader of his 
pack. The other Llamas hear his 
bells and follow him wherever he 
goes. 

His Indian master will tell you 
that it is impossible to over-load a 
Llama. If you do, the sensible crea- 
ture folds in his front legs and lies 
down; and neither coaxing or scold- 
ing willtmake him get up again until 
his load has been made lighter. 

As a rule Llamas also object to 
being hurried. When a Peruvian 
Indian herdsman tries to coax his 
pack to go a little faster he does not 
use a stick, neither does he touch 
their backs with a whip. He gives a 
low whistle, and if that doesn’t 
work, he urges them on with a flick 
of a rope made of Llama wool. 

Llamas seem to know how 
far they can go. When they are 
tired they will suddenly refuse to go 
another yard. They do the same 
lying-down strike until they feel 
rested. A Llama usually travels 
about twenty miles a day, carrying 
a hundred pound load on his back. 

Many people think that Llamas 
are ill tempered, stubborn animals 
but the Indians understand them, 
and they often get quite attached 
to the leaders of their packs. 
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Inspiration Trail 


Selected by ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


(Follow it each month and enjoy 
treasures of verse and prose) 


If you will let me, I will wish you in your future 
what all men desire — enough work to do, and strength 
enough to do your work. 


— Kipling 


The Robin 


When father takes the spade to dig, 
Then robin comes along, 

He sits upon a little twig, 
And sings a little song. 


But if the tree be very far, 
He does not sit alone, 
He comes up close to where we are, 
And bobs upon a stone. 
—Christini Rossetti 


Charles Lamb, declining to be introduced to a man 
he saw across the room and did not like the looks of: 
“No, if I know him I'll have to like him, and I do not 
. rn 
want to like him. There now. 


O listen... 
To the fairy voices calling, 
For the moon is high in the misty sky 
And the honey dew is falling; 
To the midnight feast in the clover bloom 
The bluebells are a-ringing, 
And it’s “Come away to the land of fay,” 
That the katydid is singing. 
—Eugene Field 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The darkest hour in any man’s life is when he sits 
down to plan how to get money without earning it. 
Horace Greeley 
(1811-1872 


The glare, and heat, and noise, this congeries of in- 
dividuals without sympathy, and dishes without flavor; 
this is society. 


—Benjamin Disraeli (1831) 


Across the narrow beach we flit, 

One little sandpiper and J; 
And fast I gather, bit by bit, 

The scattered driftwood bleached and dry. 
The wild waves reach their hands for it, 

The wild wind raves, the tide runs high, 
As up and down the beach we flit,— 

One little sandpiper and I. 


Comrade, where wilt thou be tonight 
When the loosed storm breaks furiesly} 
My driftwood fire will burn so bright! 
To what warm shelter canst thou fly? 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 
The tempest rushes through the sky; 
For are we not God’s children both, 
Thou, little sandpiper, and I? 
—~-Celia Tharter 


My life is a lovely story, happy and full of incident. 
— Hans Christian Andersen 


Young and Old 


When all the world is young, lad, 
And all the trees are green; 
And every goose a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen; 
Then hey for boot and horse, lad, 
And round the world away; 
Young blood must have its course, lad, 
And every dog his day. 


When all the world is old, lad, 
And all the trees are brown; 
And all the sport is stale, lad, 
And all the wheels run down; 
Creep home, and take your place there, 
The spent and maimed among: 
God grant you find one face there, 
You loved when all was young. 
Charles Kingsley 
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The Poetry Corner 


Dotsy’s Dimples 


CLARA G. CORNELI 


Our Dotsy has a dimple 
In the middle of each cheek, 
And when she’s good and happy 
They play at hide-and-seek. 


But when she’s acting naughty 
And no longer is a dear 

Those dimples seem to know if, 
And are sure to disappear. 


Now wouldn’t you think that Dotsy 
Would prize those dimples so 

She’d keep from being naughty 
That they might always show? 


To a Squirrel 


ELSIE F. HALE 


right of eye, swishy tail, 
Brushing "long the top fence rail, 
Jumps to ground, starts his hunt, 
He just can’t seem to find a nut. 
Scampers here, whisks to there, 
Seems to find life good and fair. 
Every action full of grace 
Smooth gray body, cute gray face. 


Ile knows that naturalness is nice; 

He needs no petty artifice. 

No fellow creature he beguiles— 

He stoops to no such human wiles. 

He knows his place; his day well 
spent, 

A silver squirrel, he stays content. 


Raising Vegetables 


VIVIAN GOULED 


We’re going to plant more vegetables 
On Daddy’s farm this year. 

We're going to raise all kinds of things 
As soon as Spring is here: 


Some corn, and squash, and broccoli, 
Potatoes, onions; greens 

Like lettuce, spinach, parsley; and 
Some carrots, parsnips, beans. 


Some radishes we'll also plant, 
With turnisps, pumpkins, peas... 
And now I’m very anxious to 

Get started raising these! 


To Honor Mother 


ANNIE LAURIE VON TUNGFLN 


In this the month of roses. 
The joyous month of May, 
We children honor mothers 
With quite a special day. 
We buy them flowers 
And share with them our joys; 
We do the things expected 
Of thoughtful girls and boys. 


gifts and 


But there’s a way far better 
To give them lasting cheer, 
We should be kind and helpful 


Kach day the whole long year. 


The Cock 


The cock doth crow 
To let thee know, 
An thou be wise, 


*Tis time to rise. —Traditional 


Pippa's Song 


ROBERT BROWNING 


The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The Hillside’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 

The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in His heaven — 
All’s right with the world. 


Have You Seen The Fairies? 


J. A. ALLARD 


Have you seen the little lights 

Dancing in the summer nights, 

This way, that way, up and down 

Like some gay, bright circus clown? 
Then you’ve seen the fairies! 


Have you seen the grasses sway 
On a clear, calm summer day — 
Seen the leaves shake merrily 
With no movement of the tree? 
Then you’ve seen the fairies! 


Have you seen the waters part — 
Waves a tiny boat might start, 
Steered by sturdy little hands 
Toward some far-off, magic lands? 
Then you’ve seen the fairies! 
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Spring Has Come 
MARY LINDSEY CAUFFMAN 
(Age 13) 


The sky above is deepest blue 

The grass is glistening, bright with 
dew, 

A gentle breeze is ever blowing 

A busy stream forever flowing: 


A tiny crocus nods its head 

Still sleepy from its winter bed, 
The violets and the daffodils 
Gladden all the nearby hills: 


From the meadows call the crickets 

And rabbits dart in fields and 
thickets, 

The robins fly in cerulean sky 

From the woods, echoes the loon’s 
strange cry: 


The birds all sing it from the trees 
It’s whispered gently in the breeze, 
The birds and beasts alike all sing 

“At last it’s come — the wondrous 


SPRING.” 


The Tradesman 


If I were a tailor, ’'d make it my 
boast 
The best of all tailors to be. 
If | were a tinker, no tinker beside 
Should mend an old kettle like me. 


—Old Village Rhyme 


Belinda 


ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


T have a doll named Belinda. 

She isn’t exactly new, 

She’s been mine for a long, long time, 
Ever since I was two. 


She doesn’t look like she used to, 
Her body sort’a sags, 

One shoe and sock are missing, 
And her dress is nearly rags. 


Red cheeks are gone, ’cause I 
washed ’em, 

Guess I used soap too strong 

Her curls disappeared when I 
combed and combed, 

Trying to make short curls-long. 


I couldn’t forsake Belinda 
Belinda’s a beautiful name. 

She isn’t the doll she used to be, 
But I love her —— just the same. 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and 
intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use the CLEARING GROUND. freelv. 


Question: In one of the recent issues of ‘‘Amer- 
ican Childhood,”’ the book entitled **Psychology 
and Teaching of Reading’? by Dolch was men- 
tioned as valuable material. Will you please 
send me more information as to where I may 
obtain the book? 


Answer: The book “Psychology and Teaching of 
Reading” by Dolch is published by Ginn. 


Question: Do you think as a teacher I should 
stop to answer the questions that my children 
ask of me? 


Answer: If I were you, I would be exceedingly happy 
that my pupils paid me deep respect by asking ques- 
tions about the things I was teaching them or about 
the community of which they play a part. Not long 
ago I chanced to be seated during a rather long train 
trip directly behind a mother and her little son. Two 
things about that mother and son impressed more 
than one person on the train. First, that a wealth of 
inherent resources had been developed in this little 
boy. He could sit for long periods of time and look from 
the window; he could see and thoroughly enjoy his 
window pictures; he could think about all he saw; 
he could wisely question his mother; he could take his 
books and read. 

There was almost an air of independent maturity in 
his manner of thinking, measuring evaluating. He 
was too busy and too happy to whine, to demand 
candy and other eatables or to monopolize the sole 
attention either of his mother or of his fellow passen- 
gers. 

Second, it was evident that the little fellow had been 
trained to ask questions when he wondered, and 
equally evident that the mother made every attempt 
either to answer his questions or to refer him to the 
encyclopedia or the Book of Knowledge or to some 
one of his books when they could look them up to- 
gether. More than once the mother, in no attempt to 
evade, said she did not know the reason or could not 
answer the question, but she would put it down in 
their diary and when they got home they would look it 
up together. 

I was so impressed with this “referring’’ on the 
mother’s part that I felt like adding this R to the other 


three R’s as an essential approach to knowledge. If 
only parents and teachers would be frank with their 
children in the manner of answering questions or giving 
reasons for the how, what and why of things about 
them; if they would only refer the children to reliable 
sources of information, they would develop in them 
not only independent thinking but inexhaustible 
possibilities of approach to new avenues of knowledge. 


Question: Can you give me a list of activities 


that will help in promoting better English 
expression? 


Answer: I will jot down a few that come to me and 
that should help to keep the class room alive and 
interesting: 

The Assembly period. 

Playing Fire Department. 

Playing Postman. 

Playing Policeman and Traffic Cop. 

Telling about a farm, bakery, flower shop, market 
they have visited. 

Making and keeping a weather chart. 

Making up new rules in any game as the need arises. 

Making up original songs, poems and games. 

Carrying on a Library Club. 

Dressing doll characters from rhyme, poem or 
stories. 

Planning a program. 

Having a Reading Party and reading poems and 
stories to each other. 

Reporting an excursion to a pet shop. 

Planning a play, creating story, costumes and 
properties. 

Making a list of things to do today. 

Writing labels for exhibition tables. 

Carrying a message effectively. 

Carrying on an imaginary telephone conversation. 

Making library rules. 

Making a booklet of an original story and illustrating 

Finding pictures of historical scenes to depict in 
tableauxs. 


Completion of stories partially read. 
Making a class newspaper. 
Selling a book to the class. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Developing Conservation 


Durine my experience as a 
primary teacher I have found most 
children anxious to preserve the 
things they make at school. 

It took some time for me to devise 
a plan for saving their written work. 

I used heavy wrapping paper 36 x 
18 inches and made large envelopes 
with openings and flaps to cover 
them. This made the envelopes 
easy to open and also protected the 
contents. 

[ put an attractive hektograph 
design on the flap of each envelope. 
The children enjoyed these designs 
themselves. Then the envelopes were 
tacked along the wall in reach of the 
children. 

On the flap of the envelope | 
printed information as shown on cut. 

Each time the work sheets are 
corrected I return them to the 
children to put into their respective 
envelopes. When the envelopes are 
full the contents is removed and 
taken home for mothers to store 
away. 

At the end of the year these en- 


velopes are given to the children. 
—ALICE DEAN BAKER 


Carrying Case For Song Flute 


A CARRYING case for song 
flutes and similar small instruments 
may be made from a cardboard 
mailing tube of the kind that cal- 
endars come in. About a sixth of a 
yard of cotton material and a shoe 
lace will also be needed. 

First cut the mailing tube an inch 
or two longer than the flute. Cut a 
cardboard circle the diameter of the 
tube and glue it on one end for the 
bottom. 

Cut a strip of the cloth three 
inches longer than the tube and an 
inch wider than the circumference 
of the tube. Sew the long sides of the 
cloth together, making a narrow 
tube. Use a sewing machine or do it 
by hand. If this is sewed by hand, 
the use of linen or button thread for 
the purpose will save time and give 


added strength to the finished case. 

Cut a circle of the cloth one inch 
larger in diameter than the tube. 
Sew this in the bottom end of the 
cloth tube. 

Hem the top. Make a small slit 
in the top of the side seam and put 
the shoelace through. Tie ends of 
shoelace. Slip in the cardboard tube, 
and there is a durable carrying case 
for a plastic flute. Misuc can be 
rolled around the instrument 


thus be carried right in the case. 
-VERA LUND PRAAST 


and 


Cleanliness and Care of 
School Property 


I THINK these two things 
should be stressed at all times. 
They are more important than the 
school curicculum. Cleanliness is 
the cornerstone of good health and 
care of school property is in the 
making of good citizenship. A teach- 
er should insist upon clean hands 
and handkerchiefs and an occasional 
washing of door knobs would help 
to show the necessity of cleanliness. 
No supplementary readers or other 
material should be given unless 
hands are clean. Any defacing of 
school property or material should 
call for explanations and payment. 
So much juvenile delinquency has 
shown the utter disregard of city 
property. If pupils or parents were 
obliged to pay for damage, better 
citizenship would follow. Too much 
carelessness goes unpunished and 
the example is lowering the stand- 
ards of our young people. 

Let us as teachers show our 
pupils by our example the best way 


to good health and good citizenship. 
CHARLOTTE LEHMAN 


There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away, 
Nor any courses like a page 
Of prancing poetry. 
—Emily Dickinson 


Safety Poster 
(Page 40) 


Susan sees a broken electric wire. 
Why would it be dangerous for her 
to touch it? There are many rain 
and electric storms at this time of 
the year, often the wind which ac- 
companies such storms will break 
telephone and electric wires. Be 
on the alert after such a storm and 
watch for any broken wires. Do not 
touch them and do not let any of 
your friends touch them. 

Color the sky gray with blue 
dashes for rain. Color the umbrella 
and raincoat green, her scarf scarlet 
and her dress yellow with green dots. 
Susan’s hair is light brown. The 
boots are a shiny black. The um- 
brella handle is yellow. Mount on a 
bright red paper with a margin show- 
ing all the way around the poster. 


Finger Plus Stick Painting 
(Page 42) 


The THREE Mother’s Day 
cards illustrated here were done a 
bit unusually, using the wooden 
“spoon” which accompanies finger 
painting outfits, plus one’s fingers! 
First, the ordinary procedure was 
followed: dip glazed paper in water. 
Then with stick “blob” on a bit of 
paint; with fingers “‘swirl it in” as 
one wishes. Be sure to keep paper 
wet. With stick, next “blob” on 
bits of color for two carnations, and 
with stick handle, mark out petals. 
Using tiny bits more of paint, streak 
in stems and leaves with  stick- 
handle. Thus the “wind-blown 
carnations!” 

Work the same procedure for 
“butterflies and larkspur.”” The 
illustrations were all done in black 
finger paint for photographic pur- 
poses, but use color if preferred. Blue 
for Jarkspur would be lovely with 
orange butterflies. Be sure to have 
the stick do all workings and shad- 
ings in these designs. You may need 
practice, but you will soon “carve” 
out very interesting designs. <A 
“Bluebird in Grasses’ would be 
attractive peeking at pink or yellow 
flowers. As these designs are best 
performed by just being painted in 
free-hand, naturally several at- 
tempts may be necessary before you 
are satisfied. 
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Answers to Spring Riddles 
(Page 18) 


. Dandelion 

. Jack-in-the-Pulpit 

. Dutchman’s_ Breeches 
. May Apple 

. Violet 

. Hepatica 

. Spring Beauty 

8. Buttercup 

9. Iris 


10. Cowslip 


Song For May 


(Page 19) 


Vacation time is not too far off. 
Perhaps some of us are already mak- 
ing plans for summer months to be 
spent in the country, up in the 
mountains or at the sea shore. It 
would be fun to have class discus- 
sions about the attractions in all 
these places. What does each offer? 
There are many different kinds of 
farms. There are different kinds of 
mountains with varied types of veg- 
etation. Even the sea shore may be 
low and sandy in places while in oth- 
er regions the mountains make a 
sheer drop into the surf. 

To complete the song, we offer 
the following two verses:— 

When we go to the mountains 
Where cooling breezes blow, 

We see the fertile meadow lands 
And valleys down below, 

A little mountain brooklet 

Flowing strong and free, 

The mountains are a lovely place, 
A lovely place to be. 


When we go to the sea shore 

And play upon the sand, 

And watch the deep blue ocean 
As it rolls up on the land, 

The gulls that fly serenely 

Out upon the sea, 

The sea shore is a lovely place, 

A lovely place to be. 


Primary Reading and 


Writing Seat Work 
(Page 36) 


This lesson, though very simple, 
requires careful reading. It requires 
of each child the careful selection of 
the correct words to be written on 
the dotted lines above each illustra- 
tion. 
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Build-up Poster (May) 
(Page 38) 


Color Little Boy Blue’s suit blue 
with red feather on his blue hat and 
a red tie and belt, also shoes of red. 
His hair, horn and buttons are yel- 
low. 

Make the cow red-orange and 
white spotted with gray-black horns. 
The duck is white with orange bill 
and feet. Make the corn stalks a 
bright green with golden corn and 
tassels, the hay stack is a golden 
yellow. 

Use a sheet of light blue construc- 
tion paper (9” x 12”) for sky and 
background. Paste two curved 
strips of green across lower part for 
grassy hills — make the smaller and 
more distant one a blue green and 
the one in front a bright green. 

Paste the colored and cut out fig- 
ures into place according to their 
numbers and as shown in small ex- 
ample of finished poster. 


Norway Poster 
(Page 39) 


Paint all flesh a very light orange, 
the hair brown. Dresses may be 
dark blue or red and bodices are 
bright red with blue trimming. The 
cap is red, too, and shoes are brown. 
Leave the stockings, blouses and 
aprons white. Paint the house a 
dull red with a green roof. The cen- 
ter mountains are very light violet 
and the one at the right may be 
green, 


May Basket 
(Page 44) 


Select white paper for the basket, 
or any color that will contrast agree- 
ably with the color of the flower. 
Pansies of other colorings may be 
worked out. Study types from col- 
ored illustrations in seed catalogs. 


Est. 
1906 


| National College of Education 


TEACHERS COME WEST! 


1000’s of teachers and supervisors needed for entire west, including 
Calif., Wash., Ore., which pay the highest salaries, 


FREE ENROLLMENT. Unexcelled Service. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENC 


NAT BANK BLOG WILLIAM RUFF 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in West. 


A simplified version of this basket 
can be made up on a square base. 
Other details may vary with the 


creative ability of the child — as 
the sides BG and CH may flare in 
Flower may be added at the 
A rabbit, a bird 
or a butterfly may be added instead 


or out. 


top of the handle. 


of a flower. 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and 
Upper Elementary Grades, Children’s 
demonstration school and observaton cen- 
ter. On Chicago’s lovely North Shore, near 
lake, Beginning classes and specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates, 
Summer term: June 20, Fal! term: Sept. 15. 


Write for catalog. 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 


| Box 712E, Evanston, III. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


270-274 King Street, West 


Toronto, Ont. 


Vrite for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southivest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their fee er is carried in 
Kansas City, at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Ine. 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


N.A.T.A. 
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The perfect medium for 
modeling attractive little 
animals, birds and other 
decorative figures that are 
so popular. 


Plasteline Comes in 


Ten Different Colors 


LAY - MADE IN U-S-A. 


LUNE 


156) Cream 
156B Gray Green 


‘S6N Yellow With its added advantage of beautiful colors, PLASTE- 
156A Terra Cotta (Red LINE allows for a most interesting and realistic modeling 


156T Light Brown 
Bronze Green 
156K Clay Color 


of such figures. 


nein 3 PLASTELINE RETAINS TES FORM so that the models 

1S6R Blue may be displayed and used for a long time without losing 
156C Dark Brown their attractiveness. 


Price, per pound package, $0.35 
PLASTELINE is universally used in schools because it is 


156Z Assorted, four colors, 


i so clean that it eliminates all the muss and untidiness 
; Ib. each, Cream, Terra 


Canta. Meets Rese. al eaused by ordinary clays. When the modeling period is 
Dark Brown, 80.40 over just put the clay away in its box no cleaning of 


hands and desks is necessary. 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it 
possible to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be fin- 
ished at another time. It does not shrink. It does not soil 
the hands; it requires no mixing before using but is ready 
for modeling when taken from the package. Because it 
never completely dries out, it can be used over and over 


again. thus creating a saving on material. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. Springfield. Mass. 


New York: 200 Fifth 


Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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MILTON BRABLEY 


DUTCH VILLAGE 
cuTouTs 
PILGRIM VILLAGE 
nd CUT OUTS 


BRADLEY 


CHINESE VILLAGE 
CUT OUTS 


Coloring, Cutting and | y Social Science Studies With 
Construction Projects | Seu : aol Visual Education Features 


New Milton Bradley Village Cut-Outs 


You will appreciate these new cut-outs espe- by simplified drawings which show realistic de- 
cially as three of them are based on extensive tails of Pilgrim life as history has recorded it. 
research made during the past year. They there- Each of the portfolios contains an abundance 
fore have the added value of presenting the people of drawings of figures, housing, vegetation, and 
of Holland, Russia and China in their post-war transportation methods. Each consists of eight 
dress, present-day activities and natural environ- 11 x 14 sheets of designs to be cut out, colored 
ment. The Pilgrim Village has also been renewed and assembled into a representative native village. 


8301 — DUTCH VILLAGE 9303 — PILGRIM VILLAGE Each set inclosed in sturdy portfolio with 
9304 — CHINESE VILLAGE 9302 — RUSSIAN VILLAGE new title design in two colors. 


Sold by Leading School Supply Dealers 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York: 200 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Avenue 
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